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Children, 1900-1950 


One of the most dramatic changes in American life in the first half of the twentieth 
century has been in the conditions of child life, as suggested by the following contrasts: 


Firty Ygars Aco 


Health: High death rate for young children, especially 
from contagious diseases. 


Clothing: Heavy indoor clothing; cloaks and hats mod- 
eled on adult wear. 


Home Life: Parental domination; strict discipline; Bible 
teaching and religious instruction done regularly but 
formally. 


Schools: Drab rooms with rigid desks; formal teaching; 
emphasis on discipline. 


Church Schools: Classes in basements or auditoriums; 
adult subjects for curriculum; emphasis on memori- 
zation. 


Robert L. Bracklow from Alexander Alland Collection 


Topay 


Health: Startling advances in pediatrics and child care 
have reduced infant disease and mortality to a low 
rate. 


Clothing: Light indoor clothing; heavy wraps for outdoor 
winter wear; clothes permit freedom of movement. 


Home Life: Trend toward democratic government; rights 
of children fully recognized; religious faith developed 
in family relationships. 


Schools: Attractive rooms; informal teaching; emphasis 
on learning through happy experience. 


Church Schools: Increase in number of bright, well- 
equipped rooms; attractive materials geared to chil 
understanding; emphasis on experience in Christian 
living. 


Eland: Weyond 


Light on strange passages from 


a new translation 


by J. Carter Swaim* 


JF WE SHOULD HEAR someone 
T talking about the coasts of Colo- 
rado, the coasts of Omaha, or the 
coasts of the ten largest towns in 
Kansas, it would be no more un- 
usual than the references in the 
King James Bible to “the coasts 
of Judea beyond Jordan” (Matthew 
19:1), “the coasts of Caesarea Phil- 
ippi” (Matthew 16:13), and “the 
coasts of Decapolis’ (Mark 7:31). 
“Judea beyond Jordan” we now call 
Transjordan—a region not noted for 
its ocean frontage! Caesarea Philippi 
is at the southern end of Mt. Her- 
mon, some thirty miles from the 
Mediterranean. The ten Greek cities 
were, with a single exception, east 
of the Jordan. 


"Coast" in the |7th century 


If inland cities have coasts, then 
the word “coasts” must have meant 
something different in the seven- 
teenth century from what it now 
does. For us, a coast is a seashore 
or the land near it. In the time of 
the King James Bible, however, 
coast meant “the side, or lengthwise 
edge or border, of anything.” Web- 
ster characterizes this usage as now 
obsolete. The King James translators 
use it for four separate and distinct 


Greek words, which might be trans-” 


lated “district” (Matthew 15:21, 
RSV), “region” (Matthew 2:16, 
RSV), “country” (Acts 26:20, 


RSV), and “seacoast” (Luke 6:17, 
RSV). For present-day readers of 
English it is desirable not to create 
geographical confusion by moving 
the seashore 50 or 100 miles inland. 
The King James usage of the 
word “coast” was, as a matter of 
fact, the occasion of an expensive 
quarrel between Canada and New- 


— 


a couple of million dollars in litiga- 
tion over the ownership of Labrador, 
and its exact boundaries. The deci- 


a 


*Professor of New Testament Literature 
ie Exegesis, Western Theological Seminary, 
ittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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oundland. These two countries spent ~ 


sion of 1927 was based on the or- 
iginal treaty which was written in 
the language of the King James 
Bible. The court ruled that when 
that translation described Christ as 
walking “in the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon” it did not mean that he re- 
stricted his movements to the three- 
mile limit, but that the entire region 
was included. Newfoundland, there- 
fore, was awarded “all land drained 
by the rivers running out on the 
east coast.” As the Hamilton River 
extends some 400 miles inland, this 
involved taking from Canada a con- 
siderable portion of the province of 
Quebec. 


Paul's world-wide dream 


Important to distinguish carefully 
between terms intended to convey 
geographical information. Coasts are 
not now the same as regions! At 
II Corinthians 10:16, Paul tells his 
friends in Corinth of his ambition, 
according to the King James Ver- 
sion, “to preach the gospel in the 
regions beyond you.” The word “re- 
gions” is italicized, which means 
that it is not in the original. The 
translators thought its insertion nec- 
essary to give a clear picture. What 
the Greek says is something like “in 
the beyond that is beyond you.” 
Classical Greek would have said 
simply “what lies beyond,” and some 
think Paul coined this term for this 
occasion—he is fond of compounds 
that magnify or intensify. 


From Romans 15:24,28 it is clear 
that Paul dreamed of preaching the 
Gospel in Rome and in Spain, and 
it was no doubt these distant 
places he had in mind, not merely 
the regions the other side of Corinth. 
RSV therefore has it: “so that we 
may preach the gospel in lands be- 
yond you.” In point of fact, Spain 
was the farthest land it was possible 
to imagine. Among the ancients, the 
strait of Gibraltar, then known as 
the Pillars of Hercules, was regarded 
as the jumping-off place. Nobody 


dreamed that any land or people lay 
beyond that. It thus becomes ap- 
parent that Paul’s word to the Cor- 
inthians discloses his world-wide 
dream for God’s Kingdom. 

It is something for him to have 
preached in Syria and Galatia and 
Macedonia—but his plans call for 
the evangelization of the farthest 
reaches of empire. No matter where 
he goes, he dreams of lands beyond! 
Lesser dreams have sometimes moved 
men to action in the political 
sphere, 


Other dreams of lands beyond 


Cecil Rhodes was the founder of 
Britain’s South African empire, and 
the creator of Oxford University 
scholarships which bear his name. 
For many years Rhodes cherished 
the dream of a union of all English- 
speaking persons under one organi- 
zation. He reduced the dream to 
writing, and carried the paper in 
his pocket. When worn by the petty 
details of the daily task, he would 
take it out and refresh himself with 
the splendor of his cherished hope. 
Paul suffered many hardships, but 
none ever slowed him up, because 
he was continually dreaming of 
lands beyond that were yet won for 


Christ. 


One of ‘William Booth’s passions 
was for a religious organization 
which knew no national or geo- 
graphical limitations. Though he en- 
couraged his officers to become citi- 
zens of the lands to which they 
went, he would not allow the Sal- 
vation Army to be broken up into 
national units. After Booth had 
passed on to his son some of the 
authority of the Salvation Army, he 
wrote, on June 27, 1897, to Bram- 
well: “I saw in a copy of The 
Officer that lay on my table this 
morning, something as to the For- 
eign Staff appointments and the 
British Staff appointments. I thought 
the word ‘foreign’ was abolished 
from the Salvation Army language!” 


On his deathbed Booth’s thoughts 
were of China. His Army’s flag must 
be unfurled there. “I have been 
thinking about the world as a 
whole,” he said. “I have been think- 
ing of all the nations and peoples 
as one family.” We, too, must learn 
to think and dream and plan, as 
Paul did, for the winning of lands 


beyond! 


He 9s Sill 
One of Us 


A statement by the 
General Secretary 


T IS HARD TO BELIEVE that 

the time has come for the retire- 
ment of Dr. Hayward. When I at- 
tended my first meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, which I still vividly remember, 
he was the young man who headed 
its youth work. Our close associa- 
tion through the years since then has 
brought me many rich returns and 
has left many happy memories. 

Dr. Hayward, through twenty-six 
years of service on the Council staff, 
has been closely in touch with its to- 
tal program. He served as Director of 
Educational Program for some years, 
and for many years as Editor of the 
International Journal. In both these 
positions he saw the whole scope of 
the Council’s intricate operations and 
contributed in a very large and vital 
way to its ever-enlarging stream of 
Christian service. His deep under- 
standing of the Council’s purposes 
and growth is well shown in the his- 
tory, Protestantism Faces Its Educa- 
tional Task Together, ‘written by 
him and Dr. W. C. Bower. 


Because of his long and distinctive 
service, the Board of Trustees at its 
meeting on February 16 voted to give 
Dr. Hayward the status of Editor 
Emeritus of the International Journal 
of Religious Education and to include 
his name with that title on the mast- 
head. of the Journal, the Council let- 
terhead, and on any listings of the 
International Council staff members. 
This action was confirmed by the 
plenary body of the International 
Council of Religious Education on 
February 17. We delight in this pro- 
vision for his continued relationship 
to the Council and fellowship with 
the staff. 

Many expressions of regard have 
come to Dr. Hayward at this time. I 
would like to add my own deep ap- 
preciation for all that his life has 
meant not only to me personally but 
also to the welfare of the movement 
of Christian education. We wish for 
him many years of fruitful service 
and continued happiness. 


Roy G. Ross 


a), Hayward Ketives 


pron (Gane Staff 


Special recognition of the JOURNAL Editor 
is given at the International Council 


Annual Meeting 


HE FRIDAY EVENING DIN- 
NER at the week-long Annual 
Meeting of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education is usually 
given in honor of some person or 


some anniversary. It is attended by 


about 200 of the official members of 
the plenary body of the Interna- 
tional Council—the “top brass” of 
the state councils and the denomi- 
nations. A committee of the ‘staff is 
appointed each year to think up 
some interesting program which will 
help to lighten the strenuous days 
filled, from 7:00 o’clock breakfast to 
10:00 P. M. coffee, with consulta- 
tions and meetings on important 
issues. 

The Friday evening dinner held on 
February 17, 1950 was “the best one 
yet.” It was held in the parish house 
of the beautiful First Congregational 
Church in Columbus, Ohio. The oc- 
casion was the retirement from the 
Council staff of Dr. Percy R. Hay- 
ward after twenty-six years of service. 
Nearly everyone there knew him and 
all were eager to do him honor. 

After dinner and some amusing 
songs by a quartet of men students 
from nearby Otterbein College, Dr. 
Nevin C. Harner of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, Professor at the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, went to the stage. 
He read a few lines from the famous 
poem, “The Lure of the Unattained” 
and asked the writer of these lines to 
come forward. When Dr. Hayward 
joined him on the stage, Dr. Harner 
informed him that “This is your life,” 
and proceeded to take charge of a 
program modeled on the NBC radio 
network presentation of that name. 

He took Dr. Hayward back in 
memory to the small farm communi- 
ty of Ashland, in New Brunswick, 
Canada, where he was born on No- 
vember 20, 1884; through his child- 
hood days, his school life, and his 
marriage to Myrtle Harmon. The 


program skipped lightly over the year; 
of study which led to the B.A. de 
gree from the University of New 
Brunswick, the B.D. from Crozie: 
Theological Seminary, and the Ph.D 
from ‘the University of Pennsylvania 
Interspersed with study was his serv 
ice in Baptist churches, following si 
ordination in 1907. He held pas 
torates in Chester, Pennsylvania anc 
in Fairville, New Brunswick unti 
1918. His work with the young peo 
ple was so outstanding that he wa: 
made Associate Secretary of is 


Work for the National Council 
the YMCA in Canada and served i 
that office for four years. 


“Then he really began his lif 
work!” exclaimed Dr. George Little 
editor of publications for the Unitec 
Church of Canada. This old frienc 
came on stage and told about Dr 
Hayward’s activities as general sec 
retary of the Religious Educatior 
Council of Canada from 1922-1924 
Together he and Dr. Hayward re 
called various events of the Canadiar 
days and the beginning of that inten) 
sive writing for church school publi 
cations which was to have so large z 
part in his life. They also remem 
bered the farewell party for Dr 
Hayward when he left to become thi 
Director of Youth Work for the In 
ternational Council of Religious Edu 
cation. 

Dr. Forrest L. Knapp, now Gen 
eral Secretary of the World Coundi 
of Christian Education, was on thi 
staff of the International Council o 
Religious Education for ten years 
He was present and spoke of his asso 
ciation with Dr. Hayward in Counci 
activities. 

Miss Hazel Lewis, long-time Edito 
of Children’s Publications for the Dis 
ciples of Christ, recalled curriculum 
conferences which Dr. Hayward di 
rected as superintendent of curricu 
lum development. At this time Dr 
Hayward’s question and answer col 
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umn, “This Business of Living” was 
being syndicated widely in denomina- 
tional youth periodicals. He told one 
of the groups about receiving a letter 
from a girl reader who asked, “Is it 
right to allow yourself to be kissed 
before you become engaged? Write 
immediately. Must hear before Sun- 
day evening.” 

The years of directing youth camps 
for the International Council were 
remembered by Dr. Mary Alice Jones, 
formerly Director of Children’s Work. 
This reminded Dr. Harner of Dr. 
Hayward’s fame as a leader in group 
singing of the Canadian folk song, 
“Alouette.” Upon request Dr. Hay- 
ward then demonstrated his original 
technique with this song, with the 
hearty cooperation of all those pres- 
ent. 

Dr. Ivan Gould, now General Sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania State 
Council of Churches, “stepped into 
his life’ to remind Dr. Hayward of 
the days when he, Mr. Gould, came 
in ‘as successor to Dr. Roy A. Burk- 
hart as Associate Director of the 
Youth Department. He became Di- 
rector when, Dr. Hayward took over 
the work as Director of Educational 
Program and Editor of the Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education 
in 1938. 

During these years Dr. Hayward 
had published several books. The best 
known were, The Dream Power of 
Youth, Young People’s Method in 
the Church (with Roy Burkhart) and 
The Home and Christian Living 
(with Mrs. Hayward). 

Miss Lillian Williams, associated 
with Dr. Hayward for twelve years 
on the International Journal, remind- 
ed him of some of the stirring ad- 
ventures of those years of the Jour- 
nal’s growth in circulation and influ- 
ence. During these years, too, there 
appeared Young People’s Prayers and 
This Business of Living, collections of 
the most meaningful contributions to 
youth publications, and the history of 
the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, Protestantism Faces 
Its Educational Task Together, pre- 
pared with Dr. W. C. Bower. 

“This Is Your Life” over the ra- 
dio always ends with a group of ap- 
propriate gifts to the person being 
honored. In line with this, Miss 
Helen Kindt, Office Manager, gave 
Dr. Hayward a handsome picnic 
kit, purchased through contributions 
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Percy R. Hayward 


made by the Council office family. 
Miss Williams presented a beautiful 
leather bound book containing letters 
from many friends, the pages_ illus- 
trated with colored drawings. Dr. 
Ross, speaking of his years of asso- 
ciation with Dr. Hayward, said that 
the Board of Trustees had voted to 
keep Dr. Hayward on the staff as 
Editor Emeritus of the International 
Journal of Religious Education. 

Dr. Hayward, in his appropriate 
and moving words of response, re- 
ferred to his editorial in the March 


issue of the Journal, “Unfinished 
Ventures of Insight and Mind,” for 
those who wanted to know what he 
was to do next. 

Throughout the week other testi- 
monies to Dr. Hayward’s place in the 
life of the Council were given. For- 
mal resolutions were drawn up by the 
Board of Trustees and by the Com- 
mission on Educational Program. 
After giving a statement concerning 
his service to the Council, the CEP 
statement closes with the following 
words: 

“While he has done the practical 
work of an administrator, Percy Hay- 
ward has never lost the art of look- 
ing at life through the eyes of a poet. 
His public addresses and writings 
have included many verses which sing 
their way into the heart. 

“The members of the Commission 
on Educational Program . . . salute 
Percy R. Hayward, their good friend, 
an eminent Christian leader, religious 
educator, author, journalist, poet, 
philosopher and friend of youth.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Hayward now live in 
Palo Alto, California, where they con- 
tinue to do much writing, both sepa- 
rately and together. Dr. Hayward is 
teaching part time in the Pacific 
School of Religion at Berkeley and is 
active in the religious education or- 
ganizations of Northern California, 
giving them the benefit of his able 
guidance and wise counsel. 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


For National Family Week preparations 


|. Use the front cover picture on a poster to announce plans for 
Family Week programs. (If you want any of the bulletins listed on 
the other side, order by number on postcard or letter.) 

2. Study the list of audio-visual helps on pages 33 and 34 to deter- 
mine those most suitable for your events and reserve them right 
away to be sure of having them. 

3. Urge parents to read the article by Mrs. Froelicher on page 16 and 
local church leaders to read ‘Family Education in Our Church" on 


page I5. 


4. Call attention of your departmental superintendents and youth lead- 


ers to the Ma 


worship services on the "family" theme and urge 


their use in fellowship groups. 


Begin 


preparations for Children's Day by reading the family wor- 


ship service reported on page 20. For additional ideas, send for copies of 
the May 1947 and April 1948 Journals at 15c each. 


Your Christian Education Board will find some good, workable ideas 
in the Petersens' article on page 10, also in "Where Are Teachers Coming 
From," on page 6, and in "The Planning Chart’ on page 18. 


Young people and adults will find stimulating vacation possibilities in 
the two articles on religious drama on pages 8-10 and in Harold Stassen's 
invitation to the World Convention of Christian Education on page 14. 


Where ee ae 


Coming pe ¢ 


A few answers by a Director of Religious 
Education in a local church 


by Ruth McAfee Brown* 


ECENTLY I was looking for a 

new superintendent for a kinder- 
garten department in the church 
school, as our excellent leader had 
suddenly moved away. With every 
hope of success: I went to call on a 
woman who had had kindergarten 
training before her marriage and who 
had been strongly recommended for 
the job. Her reply to my earnest sug- 
gestion that this important piece of 
work be undertaken was, “Oh, I 
couldn’t think of it. You know my 
hobby is birds and I go ‘birding’ every 
week-end. I couldn’t possibly promise 
to come every Sunday. Oh, perhaps 
I could help you out in a pinch—.” 

How well every recruiter of church 
school teachers knows that way of let- 
ting him down. But “birding” was a 
new alibi! Some of the others are: 

“Aren’t there plenty of others in a 
large church like this that can do it?” 

“We're often out awfully late Sat- 
urday night—it’s our one evening for 
social life and I just can’t face getting 
up in time to get to the church by 
9:45.” 

“Yes, I know I’m free now that the 
children are all away but I want to 
rest on Sunday and sleep late.” 

“I’m no teacher—besides I’m too 
busy to study the lessons; I just could- 
n’t do it.” 

“T’ll do it sometimes but I often am 
away week-ends.” 

“T just can’t have a decent Sunday 
dinner and teach church school; and 
my husband wants a good meal.” 

Anyone in a church who is respon- 
sible for getting teachers for a church 
school staff can add other alibis to 
these. A director, pastor, superintend- 
ent or chairman of a council of Chris- 
tian education all know the serious- 
ness of the matter. A large church 
which requires many teachers “combs 


*Director of Religious Education, Central 
Presbyterian Church, Summit, New Jersey. 
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the bushes” to the limit before its staff 
is complete. A small church ‘has its 
problems just as truly as a large one, 
with fewer possibilities of success. 
Well, what are the answers? Most 
church schools are not growing small- 
er and in all church schools certain 
age groups are bursting department 
walls. War babies are ready now for 
Christian training! Curriculum ma- 
terials are rightly -becoming harder 
and harder to teach because they re- 
quire more thorough preparation to 
be effective. Where are our teachers 
coming from? There are many an- 
swers. Here may be a few of them: 


1. Some had good parents 


Some prospective teachers, in their 
childhood homes, were given a sense 
of responsibility by Christian parents 
who went with them to church school 
and who, in many instances, them- 
selves taught classes. Any recruiter 
gets these replies from some of their 
offspring: 

“TI know I ought to be doing some- 
thing in the church school. I have 
had some experience in teaching and 
I should have begun long ago.” 

“Yes, I'll be glad to do it—I was 
just thinking that it was my responsi- 
bility to go and offer myself and ask 
where I could help.” 

“Yes, I’m a minister’s daughter and 
during the years I have been rearing 
my family I have missed helping on 
Sundays. I believe I can manage it 
here at home this year.” 

“I’m glad you asked me. I can 
hardly wait to get back into the 
church school. Jimmie is old enough 
now to come along.” 


Yes, prospective teachers do say 
things like that. I have heard them 
al), just as I have heard the alibis giv- 
en above for not teaching. Think over 
any staff of teachers you know and 
pick out present teachers who are the 
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sons and daughters of former church | 
school teachers! 

Parental example is strong in every } 
aspect of a child’s experience. | 
we not urge upon conscientious, sin- | 
cere parents that they become teach-| 
ers, pointing out to them the far| 
reaching effect which their actual par-| 
ticipation will have on their sons and} 
daughters? Most parents have never} 
faced their responsibility at this point. | 
Parents may be one answer. | 


2. Some can be challenged with 
a real job 
One way to secure teachers is to ed-| 
ucate church members to the funda-: 
mental importance of Christian edu-| 
cation. There are many of them who} 
have never stopped to think much} 
about it. Some of them were bored| 
in Sunday schools all during their) 
childhood and have come through the 
experience with only a hazy idea of| 
what it is all about. There is great! 
need for a challenging way of discuss-' 
ing and presenting church school] 
teaching to prospective teachers. Too! 
often a recruiter approaches someone? 
with something like this, “Won't you) 
please take a class? We need teachers} 
so badly. We just can’t get enough.| 
You won’t have to take much time to| 
it—read it over Saturday, if you ca 
and come and help us out.” 
Suppose, on the other hand, a re-| 
cruiter goes to someone and says 
something like this, “I’ve come to ask 
you to do one of the biggest and most] 
far reaching jobs in our whole church. 
It’s more important to do well than 
anything else. It will take everything] 
you’ve got. It will take time for) 
preparation, for coming to a month- 
ly teachers’ conference, for getting to 
know your pupils so that you'll know 
how to teach them.” 
More and more we are coming to 
see that the easy appeal may get a few 
recruits but they soon fall by the way- 
side. They are not fit teachers for 
this generation of boys and girls. It 
is because they had predecessors who 
were like them that we have such 
hosts of young people today who send 
their children to church school, per- 
haps, but who have no convictions 
themselves, even though they were 
sent to church school every Sunday in 
their childhood. / 
You are saying, without question, 
“Well, you just can’t get teachers if 
you ask them to do too much.” Have 
you ever tried doing it? You'll lose 


| 


—Ralph W. Berry 


You will gain some real teachers of religion by making the job challenging and 


demanding of their best. 


| 

out on some but you'll gain some real 
teachers of religion by making the job 
challenging and demanding of their 
vest. It has been tried by some re- 
Biters with amazing success. That 
may be another answer. 


3. Some can take bigger classes 
Recently I asked an excellent teach- 
er of senior high girls how she was 
finding the enlarged class which she 
had been given. Two classes were 
combined and instead of eight girls 
she now has eighteen on the roll. Her 
teply was, “I see no reason why I can- 


‘not teach the larger group just as well, - 


after preparing my lesson thoroughly. 
[t takes more time to come to know 
4o many girls but it’s so worth while 
that I am not complaining about it a 
ibit.”” 
A man who is handling twenty jun- 
lor highers reports that the discussions 
are better than when he had a class 
of eight. To be sure, it takes a good 
teacher to do this but some church 
schols are finding it better to use one 
good teacher for more young people 
than two poor ones for two smaller 
classes. 


_ Larger classes for juniors present a 
different problem, because discipline 
and order loom larger than in older 
age groups. However, one primary 
epartment is extant which has ninety 
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children and is taught by one excel- 
lent teacher. She holds their atten- 
tion for a half hour of instruction. 
They go, then, into small groups for 
activities with less skilled teachers who 
help with handwork, activities: and 
memory work. Fewer and _ better 
teachers may have to be another an- 
swer! 


4. Some can take partial 
responsibility 

“T simply can’t get a superintendent 
for the primary department. No one 
will do all that has been expected. 
What am I going to do?” ~ How many 
pastors and directors have torn their 
hair as they uttered words like these? 
One church school which had this 
problem solved it by dividing up re- 
sponsibility. The former superintend- 
ent was asked to list all of her duties 
and it was a formidable list! The di- 
rector studied those duties and decid- 
ed that they could be divided into 
three jobs for three women. She made 
a chart with three sets of duties—one 
would be responsible for getting teach- 
ers and susbtitutes and arranging the 
room; one for arranging handwork 
and caring for all supplies; and one 
for planning the worship service and 
telling the story every Sunday. The 
duties were typed and taken to the 
three women who had refused to take 


the superintendency. Each agreed to 
take her third and the plan is working 
perfectly, with no overburdened wom- 
an in the picture. 


A junior department may have as- 
sociate superintendents with definite 
responsibilities to relieve the superin- 
tendent who presides each Sunday. A 
senior department superintendent may 
have an associate who will look after 
substitutes, preside every third Sunday 
and arrange for visual aids. All this 
divides responsibility and makes it 
more possible for busy people to as- 
sume leadership in the church school. 
This isn’t just theory. It has proved 
to be another answer! 


5. Some will teach if given help 


Many a prospective teacher is en- 
couraged and responsive when he 
learns that he can go regularly to a 
teachers’ conference where, with other 
teachers, he can discuss and study the 
lessons for the month ahead. One fa- 
ther, who has taught junior boys all 
year and who had been pretty dis- 
couraged at times, agreed at once to 
teach again if he could be sure the 
monthly conferences would continue. 
Many men and women feel totally in- 
adequate for teaching unless they are 
given help. That is one big answer, 
untried by too many church schools 
as yet. 


Many other answers could be given. 
Paid teachers! Teacher training for 
young people (if you can find any to 
train who ought not to be in a class 
and who are not away at school)! 
And many more. When all is said and 
done, the answers lie in a keener real- 
ization of the task. John Foster Dulles, 
speaking in his boyhood church not 
long ago, said, “Men and women who 
have spiritual faith and who want to 
do something practical to preserve 
peace and to meet the challenge of 
communism have, in their local 
church, the most effective medium 
that exists. It is the churches that 
dependably keep alive and pass on, 
from generation to generation, belief 
in God, in moral law and in the spir- 
itual nature of man.” 


“From generation to generation” 
lies squarely in the hands of teachers 
in the church school—and of parents 
in the homes of boys and girls. Is 
there any more vital task for a re- 
cruiter than this? 

“Birding” seems a bit irrelevant— 
at least, for every week-end! 


WH Keligious 
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There are evidences of interest in drama that 
is spiritual in quality and authentically 


artistic in form 


What Makes 
eee Religious ia 


by Arthur C. Risser* 


ILL DRAMA return to the 

church and take the place of 
importance in religious teaching that 
it had several hundred years ago? If 
it does, what form will it take? Will 
there develop in the churches drama 
that is honest as an art form and 
that will lead to action based on the 
values at the heart of the Christian 
religion? Will there emerge out of 
the worship ritual a form of liturgi- 
cal drama that will be truly effective 
in giving the congregation an imme- 
diate sense of the presence of God? 

The answers to these questions will 
not come immediately. True religious 
drama will be born out of the intense 
emotions aroused by the deep reli- 
gious convictions of the people of the 
churches today. 

There was held last year at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin, the first Religious 
Drama Workshop sponsored by the 
International Council of Religious 
Education in cooperation with the 
Northern Baptist Assembly. It was at- 
tended by sixty-five persons from 
churches of seven denominations and 
from twenty states and Canada. This 
group of people faced the challenge 
of the creation of a form of religious 
drama that might be vital to the 
worship and spiritual life of the 
church. Those attending this work- 
shop were convinced that the Chris- 
tian religion is the source of power 
for meeting the struggles of human 
life and they believe that the drama 
is an artistic and powerful means of 


*Architect, Wichita, Kansas; chairman of 
the Continuation Committee, first Religious 
Drama Workshop. 
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interpreting many of those struggles. 

Religious drama of recent years 
has been characterized by its trivi- 
ality. Too often it has been used as a 
means of preaching. The proclaiming 


of the gospel by a group of speakers 


who-are without characterization and 
whose dialogue consists of short proc- 
lamations which are excerpts of a 
sermon the author is attempting to 
preach, is not dramatic. Contempo- 
rary religious drama has been unsuc- 
cessful for the most part because it 
has been attempting to achieve spir- 
itual results by the wrong means. 


Someone has said that to be reli- 
gious is to be unconditionally con- 
cerned. The purpose of drama is to 
create an emotional response in an 
audience. The drive for action comes 
from the emotions. The playwright 
concerned with man’s _ struggles 
against fatality, against social laws, 
against his fellow men, against him- 
self, against the emotions, interests, 
the prejudices, the folly and malev- 
olence of those around him, must de- 
termine the emotional response he 
wishes to create. If he has been 
successful, that emotional response 
will stimulate self-examination which 
will lead the will to act in a Christ- 
like way. 

If worship is to be dramatic, peo- 
ple have to worship. The dramatic 
comes from the inside; the theatric 
comes from the outside. There is 
drama in the Roman Catholic mass, 
as has been widely recognized. In the 
Protestant service drama may be 
brought into the service by means of 
litanies for choric voices or for two 
antiphonal voices. Such litanies may 
be used at baptisms, at Easter, for 
the reception of new members, and 
for other occasions. By the proper 
use of drama it is possible to make 
religion come alive. 

During the workshop days one 
group explored some of the possibili- 
ties.of the use of a speaking choir. 


Another group worked on the prob; 
lem of group creative writing in ar 
effort to develop a liturgical drama} 
At present no specific form for litur- 
gical drama in the Protestant church 
has been developed. These group: 
were searching for a possible form| 
realizing at the same time that form) 
will come eventually out of the wor- 
ship life of the people as they seek 
more sincerely for the inspiration 
that comes from true worship. | 

A creative drama program for chil- / 
dren, for adults and for youth can be 
an exemplification of the true mean- 
ing of the church. The sustaining fel 
lowship in a drama group, ideal 
conducted, may be an example of| 
how the church should function in 
the development of Christian per- 
sonality. Consequently emphasis 
should be placed on the value of 
creative dramatics especially with 
children and young people. Success- 
ful achievement in this comparative- 
ly new conception of the use of 
drama requires special skill and in- 


produced for an audience. The plays! 
are developed spontaneously by the 
participants under the leadership of 
a director. This leader does not di- 
rect as in a formal production, but) 
serves rather as a source of inspira- 
tion and understanding, in helping 
to draw out the abilities that are in-| 
herent in human personalities which) 
may have been stifled by social ang 
environmental pressures. 

Also of great importance are the) 
techniques required for an effective’ 
presentation of drama in the church. 
The question of staging involves the. 
problems of stage design, lighting, 
properties and costumes. The form of 
the drama and the physical charac- 
teristics of the place in which the 
play is to be presented dictate the 
technical style and form that must 
be employed to make the production 
effective. Skillful staging cooperates 
with the dramatist in arousing the 
emotions of the audience. Too often 
religious drama has been satisfied 
with mediocrity not only in play ma- 
terial but also in technical presenta- 
tion. The accepted standard tech- 
niques of play production should be 
adapted for use in the church. 

The culmination of the first an- 
nual Religious Drama Workshop was 
the production of three dramas 
which served to illustrate the use of 
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_ Enroll Now for the 
Second Religious 
| Drama Workshop 


An illustrated leaflet describing 
the second Religious Drama 
Workshop, to be held at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin, August 7-18, 
| is now available. Copies may 
| be obtained from denomina- 
tional boards of education, 
| councils of churches, or from 
Miss Amy Goodhue Loomis, 
| Director, 68 Ransom Ave., N.E., 
Grand Rapids 3, Michigan. 
| 


some of the techniques and principles 
that had been the subject of group 
discussion. Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
Aria da Capo is a type of religious 
drama pertinent to the restless inter- 
national situation where nation is 
building up wall against nation. 
Marian Wefer’s Operations Unity, al- 
though not a religious drama in the 
true sense of the word, is a type of 
propaganda program which, when 
properly presented, is forceful in 
arousing the imagination of the au- 
dience to the need for constructive 
action to replace a satisfied sense of 
complacency regarding existing social 
conditions. The technique used in 
this particular production by the 
workshop group would be suitable 
in many churches for stimulating in- 
terest in a building program, a budg- 
et program, or a missionary project. 

The third production was one that 
is beautifully appropriate for a chan- 
cel production at Christmas time. It 
was a version of the York Nativity 


play. The Benjamin Britten A Cere- 


mony of Carols makes a harmonious 
musical background for the old Eng- 
lish nativity play. However, the old 
English dialogue of the play, if it is 
well spoken and understood, requires 
some experience on the part of both 
the audience and the actors. 

I believe that those working in the 
field of religious drama are mostly 
agreed as to the short-comings of 
religious drama in its present form 
and that they are also of a common 
mind as to the requirements neces- 
sary for improvement. It is my be- 
lief that a continuation of the annual 
workshop will channel the aims and 
goals of religious drama into a com- 
mon objective which will in the end 
produce an honest and an inspiring 
form of religious drama. 
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Scene from the York Nativity play given at the Green Lake Drama 


Workshop, 1949. 
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by Amy Goodhue Loomis* 


HAT DOYCHURCHES 

WANT in the way of religious 
drama? What are their felt needs? 
These are beginning to become evi- 
dent through the results of the Re- 
ligious Drama Workshop held last 
summer. Requests that have come to 
me and to the Continuing Commit- 
tee reveal three very real needs. 


The first need has been pointed up 
sharply for new materials. In general, 
these requests divide themselves into 
very definite categories. The two 
most frequently received are for plays 
suitable for Christmas and Easter, 
and plays with a missionary message 
or background. Next come requests 
for formal dramas suitable for junior 


*Director of the Department of Religious 
Music and Drama, Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion; Director of the First Religious Drama 
Workshop, held at Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
August 7-18, 1949. 


and junior high school boys and girls, 
and for all-women casts. “A simple 
little one-act play with one set and 
an all woman-cast, rich in comedy 
but with a message.” There you have 
it—one of the most frequently re- 
ceived requests which harassed lead- 
ers in the field of religious drama 
must meet. And yet a frequently re- 
peated phrase at the 1949 Workshop 
was, “There is no such thing as a 
simple little one-act play.” 

News of production of plays, both 
those presented as models at the 1949 
Workshop and others, have come 
from all across the country, from 
Canada and from China. These pres- 
entations, according to the letters 
received from their directors, were 
closely related to the efforts of Work- 
shop delegates. They range from Mr. 
Risser’s adaptation in contemporary 
language of one of the York nativity 
mysteries, to a one-act production of 
Dust of the Road in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, to the purely recreational Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay, pre- 
sented at Kitchener, Ontario, by a 
church group which was seeking to 
raise money. There was a wide varia- 
tion of the uses of religious drama. 
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Many records have come in of for- 
mal and informal play readings. Sev- 
eral letters have indicated the in- 
creasing use of choral speaking 
groups, although the reports would 
indicate that much work is still to 
be done in this area. Too many 
churches are plunging into the use 
of choral speaking with inadequate 
rehearsal time and untrained lead- 
ership. Group after group reported 
activities among the women’s mis- 
sionary organizations of their local 
churches. Here the emphasis on play 
readings was very slight. It is to be 
hoped that more will use this devise. 
One effective play reading can be 
much more telling than a badly pro- 
duced amateur play. 


Letters from delegates also indi- 
cate a considerable emphasis upon 
conferences and workers’ institutes 
where time has been given for ex- 
ploration of the drama as a tech- 
nique in religious education. This 
indicated the second felt need—the 
need for more knowledge in all as- 
pects of drama production. Perhaps 
one of the contributions of the Work- 
shop will be the training of people 
to give leadership in this field. 


The third big circle of interest 
comes as something of a surprise. It 
concerns the matter of job opportu- 
nities in the field of religious drama. 
Many delegates at the Workshop 
have gone on to prepare themselves 
more adequately as directors and 
teachers in the field of religious 
drama. Now the letters come asking, 
“What are my opportunities for using 
my knowledge and skill?” The an- 
swer is not an encouraging one. Oc- 
casionally requests come for persons 
trained specifically in the field - of 
religious drama, but this is usually 
at the university and college level. 
This implies graduate degrees which 
are not always part of the applicant’s 
equipment. There are, however, in- 
creasing opportunities for directors of 
religious education with a specializa- 
tion in music, art, and drama. 

The need for new plays, the need 
for knowledge, and the need for op- 
portunities to use the acquired knowl- 
edge and skills, remain three great 
problems which future Workshops 
must deal with. One can only hope 
that the 1950 Workshop will be as 
productive of questions and one can 
dream that it may find a few of the 
answers. 
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ART of the educational task of 

any church is to keep its consti- 
tuency informed about the various 
activities that are going on in the 
church. In many churches ‘this is 
limited to paragraphs in the church 
bulletin on Sunday mornings; in 
others there is a newsletter of some 
sort that goes out once a week or 
once a month to those affiliated 
with the church. A few churches 
have also published curriculum 
guides to help both members and 
parents of the church school chil- 
dren to see the over-all picture of 
the church’s program of Christian 
education. 

There is a difference between the 
introductory bulletin which seeks 
briefly to tell newcomers about the 
various groups within the church 
and the curriculum guide which is 
issued yearly to interpret the work 
of the various departments to par- 
ents and to the church at large. Be- 
cause of the great differences be- 
tween the two, this article is being 
limited to a discussion of the curri- 
culum guide. 


Why have a guide? 


The primary purpose of such a 
guide should be to interpret the re- 
ligious education program of the 
church to parents and to other 
church members. Many consider the 
Sunday church school classes as the 
only educational work of the church. 
This idea can be dispelled by a com- 
prehensive pamphlet describing all 
the educational phases of the church 
program. 

In addition to interpreting the 
educational work of the church, such 
a guide should attempt to enlist the 
cooperation of the people to whom 
it is addressed. Suggestions of areas 
where help is needed may reach per- 


*Chicago, Illinois. Mrs. Petersen writes the 
primary worship services for the Journal. 
Mr. Petersen is Director of Public Relations 
for the International Council of Religious 
Education, 
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for Your Ghee), 


by Melba and Lemuel Petersen* 


sons with valuable talents to con- 
tribute. { 

A curriculum guide also helps the! 
teacher, for here she can see the re- 
lationship between her course of 
study and the total program. It gives] 
her-a sense of fellowship with other’ 
workers all striving for the same! 
principal goals. 


What should it contain? 


Various things will be included in 
the curriculum guide, dependent to) 
a large extent upon the size of the 
religious education program and the: 
compass of the subject matter. But’ 
there are a few basic items that 
should be in any well planned guide. 

1. The general objectives of the 
Christian education program of the 
church should be briefly stated. 
These may be the eight basic objec- 
tives as adopted by the International 
Council of Religious Education and 
its related agencies, or they may be 
objectives determined by the local 
Board of Christian Education. 


2. The major part of the booklet 
should be a description of the pro- 
gram for each age group. The ac- 
tivities, resources, and the time and 
place of meetings for each depart- 
mental age should be detailed. These 
meetings would be not only the Sun- 
day church school sessions but also 
weekday activities including Boy 
and Girl Scouts, junior choir, ete. 
In this way a parent with a child 
of ten could look at the department 
heading for this age group and see 
at a glance the various activities 
planned for children of his age 
range. 

3. The courses of study in the 
church school should be briefly out- 
lined and descriptions of other ac- 
tivities should be. given. In addition, 
the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of superintendents and oth- 
er leaders will prove to be a helpful 
reference. 

4. It is seldom that churches for- 
mulate any clear and basic state- 
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also help the parents 


ment as to what is expected of the 
teachers in the church school. In a 
booklet such as this, a list of the 
duties of the teacher could very well 
be included. Such a list would have 
a twofold purpose. It would help 
the teacher to have a clear idea of 
what is expected of her and give her 
a standard to live up to. It would 
and other 
church members to appreciate the 
amount of time and effort required 
of the average church school teach- 
er if she is to do her job well. 


5. When people belong to a church 


_ they usually expect to be called upon 


\ 


to help in the work of the church. 
Parents who send their children to 
church school, even though they 
themselves do not attend, should feel 
some responsibility for the religious 
growth of their children, and should 
feel willing to participate to some 


extent in the work of the church. 


If suggestions are made at points 
where parents can serve, many will 
be willing to cooperate. 


These suggestions can be for gen- 
eral service as well as for specific 
jobs at each age level. Some of the 
suggestions may be for activities the 
parents can carry on with their own 


_children in the home to supplement 


the religious education they receive 
on Sunday mornings. Other sugges- 
tions may be in areas of specific 
need where parents or others can 
aid according to their abilities. Per- 
haps pianists are needed for some of 
the worship services; maybe an ar- 


_tistic person is needed for short-term 


help to plan stage settings for the 
drama group. A check-list which 
people can fill in and return may 
reveal many hidden talents that can 
be put to fruitful use in the church. 


6. Not only does the church want 
to tell parents what they can do to 
help, but it must present its services 
to them. Many ministers are trained 
for counseling in family problems, 
and frequently some of the leaders 
of various groups have had extensive 
training and experience with certain 


age groups. Such counseling serv- 


ices should be made known to par- 
ents. Discussion groups for parents 
where they may talk over their mu- 
tual problems can be arranged in 


neighborhood groupings or on some 


other plan best suited to the church 


situation. The parent-teacher get-to- 


gethers offer another real service to 
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parents in helping them to under- 
stand the importance of the religious 
education of their children and in 
giving them opportunity to work 
more closely with the teachers. 
These all should be indicated in the 
curriculum guide. The church li- 
brary facilities should also be men- 
tioned as a part of this church serv- 
ice to parents, perhaps with a few 
general resource books listed. 

7. Somewhere in the book, or in- 
serted with it, should be a registra- 
tion blank where pertinent informa- 
tion about each child can be entered. 
This can be filled in and returned 
either by mail or by sending it to 
church school with one of the chil- 
dren. If the check-list of activities 
for parents is not included elsewhere, 
a brief one may be put on the regis- 
tration card. 


What should it look like? 


The curriculum guide may be as 
elaborate or as simple as the church 
desires. It may have one of three 
general forms: printing, if a good 
job is done, but probably most ex- 
pensive; planographing, less expen- 
sive yet neat in appearance and of- 
fering opportunities for many pho- 
tographs; mimeographing, the least 
expensive, but unsatisfactory if great 
care is not taken in cutting stencils 
and running them through the ma- 
chine. 

The booklet should contain some 
illustrations to make it attractive. 
These may be photographs, line 
drawings, or snapshots pasted in. A 
very attractive booklet can be made 
using the latter technique, but it 
would be practical only if the num- 
ber to be distributed is quite small. 

The text of the booklet should be 
clear, brief, and in outline form so 
one does not have to read through a 
page of text to find out a few per- 
tinent facts. 

There should be some underlying 
theme tying the whole together. The 
Park Central Presbyterian Church of 
Syracuse, New York, put out a 
bulletin a few years ago aimed di- 
rectly at the parents. Throughout, 
the phrase “You, the Parents” ap- 
pears, stating what the church offers 
to the parents and what they in 
turn can do to supplement the work 
of the church in the religious edu- 
cation of their children. Some such 
theme can strengthen the appeal 
to both the eye and mind. 


Who should prepare it? 


A project such as this would come 
under the sponsorship of the Board 
of Christian Education. The board 
would probably appoint a special 
committee in the spring so it could 
have material ready for approval be- 
fore the summer vacation period. 
Pictures also must be secured in the 
spring before the school closes or 
slows up for the summer months. 
Such a committee would work close- 
ly with the curriculum and leader- 
ship education committees so that a 
well rounded picture of the work of 
the church can be presented. After 
the material is gathered and writ- 
ten up, it must be prepared for the 
printer in time to get it printed so 
that it can be mailed during the 
latter part of August in preparation 
for the fall opening of the church 
school. 


How can it be distributed? 


Distribution should probably con- 
sist of one mailing to the church 
membership with a special letter, 
another mailing to the parents of 
church school pupils not included on 
the church membership list with the 
same or a different letter, and a 
mailing to newcomers and other 
known non-church families in the 
community with a brief letter es- 
pecially slanted to interest them. 
This latter group—and the others, 
if possible—should be followed up 
with personal visits. The visitor can 
take extra copies of the booklet 
along in case the family mislaid the 
one which was sent. Extra copies 
should also be available during’ the 
year to distribute as visits are made 
on new families in the community. 


How can it be followed up? 


While a curriculum guide serves 
a definite purpose at the beginning 
of the year to inform people of the 
total educational program of the 
church, it should just be the begin- 
ning of such information. Through- 
out the year there should be refer- 
ences to special events in the church 
bulletin as well as in the parish 
newsletter. More details may be in- 
cluded in the latter, among which 
would be lists of resource materials 
for various courses of study and spe- 
cific projects for home activity. 
News of important achievements by 
various groups would also find a 
place here. 
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In addition, there might be a 
quarterly letter or bulletin to all par- 
ents and teachers giving information 
on courses of study, resource mate- 
rials for children and parents, and 
projects planned for church school 
with suggestions for home coopera- 
tion. 

It is not enough for the church to 
teach children. It must also interpret 


to those outside of its immediate edu- 
cational circle the services it is offer- 
ing and the place they must take if 
the church is to have a real effect 
upon the life of the community. The 
curriculum guide, supplemented by 
other materials and by personal visits 
through the year, will offer a sig- 
nificant channel for ae interpreta- 
tion. 


lof Whike Whaia tive Figures 


Fourth in a series of articles describing favorite 
types of creative activities used with children 


by Ruth Armstrong Beck* 


S CHILDREN and teacher 

study and work together, they 
often find a need for small figures. 
They may want to illustrate a dio- 
rama, put people into a Palestinian 
home, stage a scene on a table map, 
give life and action to a mural back- 
ground, or merely “act out” a story 
with characters as they would with 
dolls. Children enjoy making these 
little figures and may well have this 
experience when it fits into the unit 
of study and when it will further 
Christian growth and cooperation. 
The type made depends on the age 
and ability of the children, keeping 
in mind that the younger the chil- 
dren, the larger the figures should 
be. 


There are many kinds of figures. 
They may be so simple that the 
smallest primary child can make 
them. Or they may be so complete 
and intricate that the junior high is 
challenged by them. 


Figures for permanent use 

Sometimes teachers in the lower 
grades like to have a set of small 
figures on hand. These may or may 
not have been made by children. A 
box of figures always ready for use 
when needed may be of great value 
in a Sunday school department or 
class. 

One teacher purchased small dolls 
at the ten cent store and dressed 


*Clinton, Oklahoma. 
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ures are drawn, with pencil or cray-— 
on, on construction paper, by the 
children. 

The next step, which may happen 
in another work period, is to color 
the figures. The colors used should 
be good, keeping in-mind that, when 
finished, the figures will be seen from | 
a distance. If crayons are used, the 
color should be applied heavily. 
Poster paints give good, clear color. 
Children who are older or who have 
worked with paints may use “Pay- 
ons.” These are crayons and are ap- 
plied to the paper in the same man- 
ner as wax crayons. Then a paint 
brush, moistened in water, is paint- 
ed-over the color, blending it and 
giving a water color effect. 


After the coloring is complete, the 


Left to right: 


1. Stick figure with clay head and hands, 
pipe cleaner arms, made by a junior. 


2. Paper bag figure with cloth headdress 
and belt; face drawn on extra piece of 
paper, pasted in place; made by a primary. 


3. Clothespin figure made by a junior. 


them in Biblical costumes. She used 
them to good advantage when, after 
studying a story, the children posed 
the figures to bring out the high 
point of the story. To make it more 
realistic she used a _ background 
made of a piece of plywood cov- 
ered with a drape of cotton cloth. 


Stand-up paper figures 


Teachers of children in the lower 
primary group will choose a very 
simple figure for children to make. 
This is the hand drawn, stand-up 
figure. After deciding on the charac- 
ters which are to be made, the fig- 


4. Paper cut-out figure, drawn, colored, 
mounted, cut out, with easel pasted to 
back; made by a primary. 

5. Clay figure modeled by a primary. 

6. Small doll dressed in a bits of material. 

7. Stick figure with face cut from lesson 
paper and pasted in place; made by” a 
junior. Az 


figures are mounted on light card- 
board. Use large paste brushes and 
a paste that will not warp the back- 
ground. Stationers can recommend a 
good brand. The mounted figures 
should be pressed under weight un- 
til the next work period. 

The figures are then cut out. If 
the cardboard or mounting paper is 
not too heavy, children can man- 
age the cutting without help. It is 
possible that leaders will have to 
help small folk with this step. After 
the figures are cut out, a simple 
easel is pasted to the back of the 
figure to make it stand alone. 
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If a background has been made, 
the figures are placed by the chil- 
dren on a table or shelf just in front 
of the drawing on the wall. The fig- 
ures will stand more easily if a piece 
of cloth is spread on the table. The 
cloth also adds to the appearance 
of the scene. Green may be used for 
grass, tan for sand. 


Clay figures 


Modeling clay is a medium which 
all teachers should explore in help- 
ing children to create figures. This 
is probably the most original and 
creative method which can be used. 
Clay work is relaxing and satisfy- 
ing and releases the desire to create 
in those who work with it. 


Plasticine, an oily modeling clay 
sold in stores, is easy for children to 
use, does not dry as work progresses, 
and comes in several colors. Junior 
boys and girls can make miniature 
figures from clay and have a very 
happy and satisfying experience as 
they work. The one drawback is 
that this type of clay is rather ex- 
pensive and this causes a tendency 
to keep the figures too small. 


To save expense, it may be pos- 
sible to get clay free of charge from 
a brick yard or even from a nearby 
clay bank. If this is kept moist it is 
all right for older children to work 
with. Or a teacher may make her 
own oily clay from ordinary clay 
flour, if she is willing to take the 

time and do a little experimenting. 
After mixing the clay flour accord- 
ing to directions on the package, 
add mineral oil or vegetable short- 
ening to the mixture. This oil should 
be added gradually and the clay 
thoroughly mixed until it becomes as 

much like the prepared modeling 
clay as possible. Small bits must be 
tried to see if, as it dries, enough 
oil has been added to keep it from 
cracking. 


While working with clay, clothing 
should be protected. This may be 
done with newspaper or oilcloth 
aprons, or with smocks made from 
discarded men’s shirts. The sleeves 
are cut off short and the shirt put 
around the child backward and but- 
toned up the back. The collar band 
will also probably have to be cut 
off. If particles of clay fall to the 
floor, they are easily removed after 

_ they are completely dry. 
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Clothespin figures 

The clothespin is often used as a 
foundation for a figure. The diffi- 
culty is that the ordinary clothespin 
is somewhat small for a young child 
to work with. Teachers may substi- 
tute a dowel stick or any piece of 
wood which may be cut longer in 
order to make larger figures. To 
make clothespin figures: 

1. Pad the top of the clothespin 
with cotton to build out the head. 

2. Cover the head with a small 
piece of white or pastel pink cloth. 
Draw tightly over the cotton and fix 
to the “neck” with a rubber band. 

3. Fix pipe cleaners to neck and 
bend in shape for shoulders and 
arms. 

4, Wind the “body” with strips of 
cloth to pad it out a bit. Hold in 
place with another rubber band. 

5. Cut the costume. The simple 
kimono is the easiest to make. These 
do not have to be sewed, although 
older children may do so if they wish. 

6. Place the garment over the 
head, and draw it in place under 
the arms. With a narrow strip of 
cloth, tie the garment at the waist. 
This must be tight, and ends may 
be folded under or left flowing. 
Fold in any rough edges which may 
show at the side seams. 

7. If the character is Biblical, the 
headdress is added. Cut a rectangu- 
lar piece of cloth and arrange on 
the head of the doll. It may be 
sewed in place, pasted or bound with 
another piece of material or string. 
One primary group placed the head- 
dress in place, carefully lifted the 
rubber band which held the head 
padding at the neck, and pulled the 
drape under the rubber band at the 
back. The rubber band did not show 
and the headdress was fastened firm- 
ly in place. 

8. Faces may be finished in sev- 
eral ways and the leader should 
choose or help the children choose 
the method best suited to the group. 
They may want to draw the faces 
with colored pencils or paint them 
on. One group cut faces from old 
Sunday school leaflets and pasted 
them in place. Faces may be drawn 
on small pieces of paper, cut to 
shape and pasted on the head. 

9. Clothespin figures will stand up 
by the use of an easel at the back, 
as was mentioned for the flat stand- 
up figure. If the figure has a long 


costume, the easiest way to make 
the figure stand is to push the end 
of the clothespin into a small ball 
of clay or papier mache’. Be sure 
to press it down firmly and hold in 
position until the figure stands alone. 


Paper bag figures 


It is interesting to make paper 
bag people, too, as the materials 
are easy to obtain and easy to work 
with. To make paper bag figures: 

1. Secure brown paper bags about 
six inches in depth. 

2. Invert a bag over one’s left 
hand and shape the bottom of the 
bag. This will be the head of the 
figure. This head must be stuffed, 
to fill it out and to give the proper 
shape. Almost anything at hand may 
be used for this—a darning cotton 
spool, tissue paper, bits of news- 
paper, or rags. If the leader can 
secure some clean shredded paper, 
the head ‘may be stuffed with it 
quickly and easily. After head is 
stuffed, form the neck and tie with 
string or bind loosely with a rubber 
band. 

3. Add arms, which may be pipe 
cleaners. One pipe cleaner is needed 
for each arm in a six-inch bag. Tape 
them in place, using brown craft 
tape—not scotch tape. Shape arms 
and indicate hands with loops of the 
pipe cleaners. 

4. Next a paper sleeve must be 
made to cover the arms. This is 
simply a fold of paper, cut to the 
proper length. Fold over the arm 
and paste together at the bottom. 
Any shaped sleeve may be cut. 

5. Stuff the bag with tissue paper 
or newspaper in order to fill it out 
and make it stand up. 

6. Paint the bag with poster 
paints. 

Clever little figures may be made 
with pipe cleaners. Or papier mache’ 
may be used as a modeling material 
and painted with poster paints. In 
making figures, remember to keep 
them simple and on the level of the 
ability of the group. Do not em- 
phasize the faces. Children will be 
satisfied with their work if the 
leader keeps the purpose before them 
and does not dwell on or become dis- 
couraged with detail. Keep in mind 
the purposes for which the figures 
are being made, and be sure to use 
them as planned, to enrich the learn- 
ing experience of the children. 
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rin ts Oo ioe ots Whe 


The World Convention of Christian Education, 
August 10-16, will be a significant meeting 


by Harold E. Stassen* 


HEN I HEARD that there was 

to be in Toronto, Ontario, this 
summer a series of great meetings in 
the interest of Christian education: my 
interest was immediately aroused. 
That initial interest deepened quickly 
into a real enthusiasm when I heard 
more about the plans for these meet- 
ings. My interest arose for several 
reasons. In the first place, all my life 
I have been interested in the work of 
the Christian church. It nurtured me 
in my childhood and youth, through 
its Sunday schools, youth societies, 
and, most important, through my 
Christian parents. I have always felt 
that the greatest need of America was 
to have its churches strengthened and 
its members filled with the Christian 
gifts of love and compassionate under- 
standing. I think so today. 

I have also always been interested 
in the specific lay teaching task. By 
and large, the extent of the church’s 
influence in the life of men and soci- 
ety is directly proportionate to the ef- 
fectiveness of its teaching. ‘““Men con- 
vinced against their will are of the 
same opinion still.” I have found that 
there are no shortcuts for education, 
either in a rural church or on the 
campus of a university. 

Our ministers can never, by them- 
selves, bring about a Christian Amer- 
ica. Indeed, they are doomed to cer- 
tain failure, if the laity does not say, 
“We too, are a part of the teaching 
leadership of the church. We are 
ready to assume our roles as intelli- 
gent, informed, and committed lead- 
ers and do our full share in the ad- 
vancement of the teachings of our re- 
ligion.”’ 

I have had, furthermore, a great 
desire that international understand- 
ing and good will become functioning 
realities, rather than pious dreams. 
When I was asked to serve as a mem- 
ber of the United States delegation to 
the San Francisco Conference which 


*President, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; President, International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. 
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drafted the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, I accepted at once. My great 
hope was that this organization might 
be the means of helping the nations 
live together. with their varying cul- 
tures, races, and tongues, but in a 
common desire for each other’s good, 
and with a common determination to 
build a peaceful world. 

The Toronto meetings are related 
to every one of these three concerns. 

Certainly the coming together of 
these thousands of Christian leaders 
from around the world will be in it- 
self a tremendous testimony to the 
vitality of the Christian Church. 
Those of us who go to Toronto in 
1950 will discover there that no in- 
stitution in the world today is more 
alive than the Christian Church. 

Toronto, furthermore, will be an 
impressive testimony to the effective- 
ness with which lay teachers are 
spreading the Gospel in our world 
which so desperately needs it. We 
should be thankful that in days of war 
and in days of peace, faithful lay 
teachers have been quietly going 
about their work. Sometimes they 
have been unnoticed, sometimes op- 
posed, sometimes persecuted, but they 
have gone about their work no matter 
from which quarter the wind blew, 
serene in their assurance that they 
were doing the work of the Master 


Teacher. It will be a high privilege 
to greet them in person. 

It strikes me, finally, that the To- 
ronto meetings can be a significant 
opportunity for the advancement of 
international understanding and good 
will. Here will be gathered Christian 
leaders from many nations of the 
world. That in itself will be a silent 
example to a world which seems to 
persist in drawing apart into two 
armed camps. 

Some of the meetings at Toronto, | 
like the Institute, July 22 to August —. 
10, the International Children’s Work 
Conference, August 7-9, and the As- 
sembly of the World Council, August 
17 and 18, are delegated meetings. 


But the: Convention of the World 


Council of Christian Education, Au- 
gust 10-16, is open to the lay and pro- | 
fessional Sunday school leaders of — 
Canada and the United States. Write 
to the World Council of Christian Ed- 
ucation, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, to your own denomination, or 
to your state council of churches for 
further information. 

I especially want to invite you to 
the Tuesday afternoon session on Au- 
gust 15. At that time there will be | 
held the 22nd Quadrennial Conven- } 
tion of the International Council of 
Religious Education. This session will 
have as its high moment what I am 
sure will be a magnificent address by 
Dr. Paul C. Payne, General Secretary 
of the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA. 

So I hope that you will join me in 
Toronto, join me as we renew our 
friendship with our comrades in the 
Christian teaching ranks of our coun- 
try, Join me as we make new friends _ 
from the churches of Canada, join me 
as we come to know Christian leaders 
from Burma and Norway, from Bra- 
zil, Finland and the Philippines, and 
from many other countries. 

I have just been reading in an en- 


cyclopedia article about Toronto: its | 


people, its history, and its industries. 
I learn that the name of the city itself 
comes from an Indian word meaning, 
“a council spot, a place of meeting.” 

Let us make it next August just 
that. “A place of meeting” for the 
Christian education leaders of the 
world. “A place of meeting” our 
Christian responsibilities. “A place of 
meeting” with the living Christ as he 
seeks to lead us into new paths of 
service, teaching in his name and 
taught of him. 
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in Ou Chevcl 


by Edward Krusen Zeigler* 


National Family Week, May 7-14, is an inter-faith observance on a_nation- 
wide scale, in which the International Council of Religious Education takes a 
eading part. It is hoped that the program carried out during this special 
_week will motivate many churches to year-round programs of family life edu- 
cation. The story below of what was done in 1948-1949 in one local church 


will be an:inspiration to many others. 


URS IS A RURAL CHURCH 
} located at the edge of a 
-church-related college campus. It 
“ministers to students and farmers, to 
factory workers and to business and 
professional people. At the beginning 
of this church year the Board of 
Christian Education, the Young 
People’s Fellowship, and the pastor 
planned together for a strong em- 
phasis on home and family life edu- 
cation. Out of our collective plan- 
ning several interesting activities 
have grown. 


Preparing for marriage 

Fitting into this emphasis was the 
continuing program of pre-marital 
counseling which we have found pro- 
duces a serious and intelligent ap- 
‘proach to marriage. All couples who 
ask me to marry them are asked to 
come for several interviews, and in 
-most cases at least two evenings are 
_ spent in conversation. I follow many 
of the suggestions in Dr. Warren 
~Bowman’s booklet, Counseling with 


Couples Before Marriage. I follow 
up these pre-marital interviews 
through close contacts with the 


-young couples after marriage. 
_ One of the needs expressed by the 
‘young people was for a course in 
preparation for marriage. The Youth 
Fellowship of the church and the 
‘Student Christian Movement of the 
college planned together for such a 
course. The class was limited to 
forty students and each student paid 
/a registration fee of one dollar to 
cover the cost of pamphlet and 
‘Mmimeographed material. College stu- 


_ *Pastor of the Bridgewater Church of the 
‘Brethren, Bridgewater, Virginia. 
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dents and local young people studied 
over a period of twelve weeks many 
subjects connected with preparation 
for marriage, such as dating, court- 
ship and engagement. Duvall and 
Hill’s book, When You Marry was 
used as a basic text. The response 
to this course was excellent and there 
is a waiting list for next year’s class. 


A school of home and family living 


The Board of Christian Education 
planned a school of home and fam- 
ily living which began February 27 
and closed March 27. This school 
occupied the Sunday nights of this 
period. While it was highly educa- 
tional, it was not organized formally 
as a school at all. The first night 
there was a Church Family dinner. 
Families bought food enough for 
themselves and for at least two col- 
lege students. There was a good pro- 
gram of group singing, readings, and 
an excellent talk by a wise and ex- 
perienced teacher and father. 

The second Sunday night was de- 
voted to a forum for all, planned 
by one of the Women’s Work Cir- 
cles of the church. The theme of the 
forum discussion was “Keeping the 
Family Together.” The speakers 
gave brief talks on keeping the fam- 
ily together through work, play, 
family festivals, and worship. There 
was some general discussion. 

The third Sunday night was a 
family participation program. This 
was a demonstration of what families 
may do together and at the same 
time was a rich experience of fel- 
lowship and worship. One family 
led in the opening devotional part 
of the service. They had a trio, a 
pianist, a reading, scripture, and 


prayer. Another family shared the 
family story hour with the entire 
group. While their own little chil- 
dren listened to the exciting adven- 
tures of Winnie the Pooh, the whole 
church family listened with delight. 


A third family brought a real 
worship experience in music. An- 
other shared some of their lovely rec- 
ords and demonstrated how families 
may make good use of the great 
treasures of recorded music and dra- 
matic materials. The pastor’s family 
shared some of their pictures, both 
pictures of great religious master- 
pieces and of scenes of beauty and 
grandeur which have inspired them. 
These kodachrome pictures were 
shown on the screen. The climax of 
the evening came when a young 
family widened the circle of their 
family altar to include the whole 
church family in a beautiful experi- 
ence of family worship. This pro- 
gram proved to be one of the most 
interesting and helpful of all we 
have tried. 

The fourth Sunday evening was 
devoted to two moving pictures on 
family life. 


The Cana Conference 


The climax of the school on home 
and family living came in a “Cana 
Conference,” on Sunday, March 
27th. All younger married couples 
were invited to bring their lunch 
and eat together. The Young Mar- 
ried Peoples’ Class made the ar- 
rangements for lunch and _ served 
coffee. The “Cana Conference” idea 
is borrowed from the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and the Biblical refer- 
ence is obvious. Dr. Abner Robert- 
son, an authority on marriage and 
the family, gave excellent addresses 
in this conference. In the afternoon 
conference he spoke on “Marriage a 
Growing Partnership”; in the eve- 
ning at a public meeting he spoke 
to a large audience on “Education 
for Marriage.” 

In the afternoon session only mar- 
ried couples were present. About 
thirty couples participated. After 
Dr. Robertson’s address there were 
discussion groups. All who were 
present attended one of these three: 
Handling Tensions and Quarrels in 
the Family, Child Discipline Prob- 
lems in the Home, and Answering 
the Religious Questions of Children. 
These discussion groups were deeply 
interesting and creative. 
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The concluding part of the after- 
noon session of the conference was 
an act of consecration. While the 
pianist played “Oh, Perfect Love,” 
all the couples assembled in front of 
the sanctuary before the altar on 
which candles were burning and 
white hyacinths lent their fragrance 
and beauty to the atmosphere of 
reverence and devotion. The minis- 
ter read the scriptures which often 
are a part of the marriage service. 
Then as he stood with his wife, all 
the couples joined right hands and 
repeated after the minister the re- 
newal of their marriage vows. A 
quiet prayer and benediction ended 
this service of reconsecration to the 
high ideals of Christian marriage. 


The church school class 

The class of young married peo- 
ple in the church school is continu- 
ing the home and family emphasis 
by studying Achieving a Christian 
Home Today by Percy and Myrtle 
Hayward, through the second quar- 
ter of this year under the direction 
of the pastor. A number of Women’s 
Work Circles are also devoting se- 
ries of programs to home and fam- 
ily enrichment. The home and fam- 
ily life director of Women’s Work is 
their advisor in planning these pro- 
grams. 


Family Week 

Family Week will be celebrated 
with a rich and beautiful service of 
worship on May 8th, which will not 
be a Mother’s Day service but a 
“Festival of the Christian Home.” 
One of the features of this service 
will be the dedication of babies. Be- 
fore and during Family Week there 
will be a Fathers’ and Sons’ Ban- 
quet and also a Mothers’ and 
Daughters’ Banquet at the church. 
On the Sunday evening of Christian 
Family Day, there will be a moving 
picture which will lift up the values 
of Christian family life. 

We believe that our approach to 
the Christian ideal of marriage and 
the family will eventually produce 
excellent results in better home life, 
richer family fellowship, and a 
stronger church. There have been 
weak spots in our program but we 
believe that we are laying the foun- 
dation for a program of home and 
family enrichment in the church 
which will make our homes good, 
enduring, and Christian. 
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W. Was J cchlenn 
of Keligion 


An American Catholic mother defends released \ 
time for religious education 


by Helen E. Froelicher* 


T WAS in New York City’s famous 

Wall Street that I talked the other 
day with a Protestant friend about the 
spiritual welfare of our American 
children. I was deeply impressed. 
Here I was in the so-called Kingdom 
of the Almighty Dollar, blamed for 
so many ills in the world. But there 
were, during our lively conversation, 
no signs of any of these material con- 
cerns. We were sitting in front of a 
famous picture of the boy Jesus teach- 
ing in the Temple at the age of 
twelve. I felt our whole talk was 
made so vivid because of our interest 
in all the little brothers and sisters of 
this young Teacher who, like Him, 
are earnest truth-seekers and who 
ask questions about the things of 
God. 

My friend was the Reverend Dr. 
Walter Howlett, Executive Secretary 
of the Greater New York Coordinat- 
ing Committee on Released Time for 
Jews, Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics. He is a Protestant leader of or- 
ganized religious education of our 
public school children. I am just an 
ordinary representative of “We, the 
people,”—a Catholic mother of five 
children. In the picture were the 
Jewish representatives, the learned 
doctors in the Temple. We were there- 
fore all three together, Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew. As we were talk- 
ing we realized more and more our 
mutual happy understanding and joy 
over the decision of the New York 
State Supreme Court upholding’ re- 
leased time, which means permission 
given with the consent of the parents 
for the children to go to their differ- 
ent religious instruction classes one 
hour a week during school time. 

When my Protestant friend encour- 
aged me to put down on paper my 
thoughts as an American Mother 
which I had expressed to him, I re- 
solved to do so and give grateful ex- 


*Ridgewood, New Jersey 


pression to the new and hopeful turn | 
in the events of the history of religious | 
education in our country. 


Contrasting situations in Europe 


It was a shock to all religious-mind- | 
ed parents when we heard of the} 
United States Supreme Court’s opin- | 
ion in the McCollum case. But it was | 
an even greater shock to persons like | 
myself who had just returned from | 
Europe. Had I not witnessed there : 
the bitter fruits of godless teachings, | 
of rebellion against the command- | 
ments of love and brotherhood when } 
standing before ruined cities and lis- | 
tening to the tales of hungry people? } 
I had made up my mind to tell Amer- | 
ica to build its democratic ideas more | 
and more on a true moral order, so” 
that we would not encounter the same | 
destiny as poor Western Europe. I | 
had also witnessed the confidence with | 
which the old country looked to the | 
New World for leadership not only | 
in the field of economics but also in | 
spiritual things. This great responsi- | 
bility of America in assuming leader- 
ship for a spiritual rebirth of the | 
world filled my heart with new hope. 


Amidst all this turmoil in Europe, 
there are a few little islands of peace, 
one of which attracted my special at-_ 
tention to its program of religious ed- 
ucation. It was Switzerland, the old-— 
est democracy in the world and there- | 
fore of special interest also to our | 
own democracy where we try to see 
clearly the great issues which are in- | 
volved, namely the rights of the par- | 
ents to bring up their children accord- 
ing to their personal conviction, in — 
religious freedom. It also showed me — 
clearly the importance of cooperation _ 
between home, school and church if — 
our modern democracies want to live — 
and not suddenly be crushed by dic- — 
tatorial forces. 

I was especially interested in Basel 
where the law provides for separation — 
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between church and state and where 
the children go to their different re- 
ligious centers during school time. It 
_was clearly explained to me that this 
‘was not against the principle of sep- 
aration between Church and State be- 
cause it was not the schools that were 
teaching religion, but the churches 
‘who provide their own teachers. In 
‘this way very few children over there 
‘grow up without being taught their 
‘duty to God and man, one of the rea- 
‘sons why this brave little country 
could uphold during the centuries its 
\democratic ideals against dictatorship. 
| The Swiss clearly understand that 
‘even a “wall of separation between 
/Church and State” as Thomas Jeffer- 
‘son called it, never means antagonistic 
divorce but always friendly harmony 
lbetween the two, if they both want to 
live together cooperating for the wel- 
fare of the country and not destroying 
‘one another. 


What parents want for their children 
When returning to America I was 
faced with the problem of religious 
‘education in our own schools and 
heard and read many discussions 
about it. It seems to me that these 
discussions were all very clever, but 
did not reach the great heart of the 
‘American people, the good common 
sense of the parents, who still are 
eager to give their boys and girls an 
anchor to windward, a faith to live 
by, a philosophy of life that would 
help them to weather the storms 
ahead. 

_ We parents realize that our chil- 
dren are facing tremendous difficul- 
ties in these times of juvenile delin- 
quency and the breaking up of many 
families. Our responsibility grows 
when we consider that we parents 
have the primary right in education. 
If a large number of religious-minded 
parents all over the country would in- 
sist that a period of religious instruc- 
‘tion be provided for their children, 
school boards and government officials 
‘would sit up and take notice. Above 
all the United States Supreme Court 
jwould take notice of the fervent 
wishes of American parents if the 
[Brooklyn released time program 
should be brought to its attention. 
‘The Greater New York Coordinating 
‘Committee on Released Time wel- 
comes this decision. They firmly be- 
lieve that the teaching of religion dur- 
‘ing school hours is not against the 
separation between Church and State, 
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and certainly not against the spirit of 
the Constitution which is founded on 
religious principles, on the recognition 
of a Creator, and on the rights of the 
individual, in opposition to a totali- 
tarlan country where the state is all 
powerful. No wonder that it has been 
said that our forefathers, the pioneers, 
hated three things: laziness, the devil, 
and religious ignorance! 


Religion or a doctrine of hate 

What the world has come to in for- 
getting about the God-given rights of 
the individual, was clearly expressed 
by Hitler when he said, as quoted in 
The Voice of Destruction: “To the 
Christian doctrine of the infinite sig- 
nificance of the human soul. . . I op- 
pose with icy clarity the saving doc- 
trine of the nothingness and insignifi- 
cance of the human being.” 

To teach God and his law to our 
children will also be the surest means 
to keep alive in their hearts tolerance 
and love of their fellow men. I re- 
member as well how one of our chil- 
dren one day came home from reli- 
gious instruction telling me that I 
should love our neighbors as much as 
myself. It made me sit up and take 
notice, realizing very clearly that I 
did not dare to criticize them any 
more! 

It has been said that weekday 
classes have had very unhappy social 
results such as fostering religious in- 
tolerance. Just the opposite is true. 
We must teach our children to face 
realities—life as it is and not as we 
want it to be. It is true that the 
forming of groups heading for the 
different religious centers as is done 
in released time classes, will make the 
children conscious of the fact that 
they do not all adhere to the same 
faith. But Protestants, Jews and Cath- 
olics alike will learn in their religious 
classes that we are all children of 
God—white and colored, rich and 
poor, all nations and all races—and 
that we therefore should all respect 
each other. 

Those who declare that religious 
education during school time fosters 
intolerance and hate, should read the 
words from the former Commissar of 
Education in the U.S.S.R., as quoted 
in Investia. His words will convince 
every sincere enemy of released time 
that not more but less religion will 
lead to mutual misunderstanding and 
lack of charity among each other. 
This communist proclaims: “We hate 


Christianity and Christians. Even the 
best of them must be considered our 
worst enemies. They preach love of 
one’s neighbor and mercy, which is 
contrary to our principles. Christian 
love is an obstacle to the development 
of the revolution. Down with love of 
neighbor! What we want is hate. We 
must know how to hate. Only thus 
will we conquer the universe!” 

Would we American, parents desire 
our children to be infected with this 
poisonous spirit? It happened else- 
where. It can happen here! 

Compare these soul-killing words 
with the precious observations made 
a few months ago by a Protestant 
clergyman, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
when he publicly deplored the in- 
creasing tendency to wall off public 
education as well as public policies 
from any concept of God. “We can- 
not preserve Christian democracy by 
training our children as pagans,” this 
clergyman pointed out. And his con- 
clusion is right. 

Another well-known. American, the 
wise and far-seeing stateman, Cordell 
Hull, admonished the American peo- 
ple: “As the world faces the supreme 
crisis of all ages, we have a desperate 
need for more religion and morality 
as the background for government. 
There is no higher civilizing influence 
than religious and moral concepts. 
Corruption and tyranny can be driven 
out of government only when these 
concepts give men the faculty to rec- 
ognize such evils and the strength to 
eliminate them.” 

Encouraged by this wise counsel, let 
us hope that the United States Su- 
preme Court will in any future de- 
cision, uphold the principle of the vi- 
tally important cooperation between 
church and state.to maintain true re- 
ligious freedom. 

About seventeen million children 
in America grow up without any re- 
ligious instruction whatsoever. How 
easily they can follow false and god- 
less leaders and turn against their 
rightly established government! What 
a terrible danger to our country 
which is already threatened by totali- 
tarian forces—within and without. 

Let it be understood very clearly 
that a democracy like ours can only 
survive in stormy seas when its chil- 
dren—Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
alike—are taught the ten command- 
ments and the law of God, on which 
our moral order and our whole spirit- 
ual world concept is based. 
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HEN YOU ARE PLANNING your vacation 
church school, use the following check list and 
form to remind you of things to be done. It is for 
those who have or should take responsibility for set- 
ting up and conducting a vacation church school. You 
will need the publications listed in the footnotes. 
For further help, write to your denominational 
education leaders, your council of churches, or to the 
International Council of Religious Education.’ 


Part 1--Check List 


Check items as jobs are finished. 
BEFORE VACATION SCHOOL BEGINS 
A. Relationships 


Raikati ses 1. Secure sponsorship by a church, churches, 
or council of churches as part of its ongoing program 
of Christian education, with the proper committee in 
charge. 
PAN ae 2. Plan for cooperation with homes. 

ARENT oe 3. Plan to meet community needs with coopera- 
tion of other churches and. agencies. 


B. Persons 
me eLecAas 1. Name sponsors and staff (A and B on Part 
II of this Planning Chart.) 


2. Make plans to train leaders.”: * 
3. Study needs of pupils and plan grading.” 


C. Program 
Pocky. 1. Study last year’s records. List desired out- 
SAU: 2. Consider total Christian education curricu- 
lum and decide in light of long term planning. 
pater 3. Name area of study or theme, texts, and 
resources on Part II of this Planning Chart.” 

Ags oe 4. Plan audio-visuals, guests, trips, lunches and 
pupil participation as an integral part of the courses. 
Stewie! 5. Make a calendar of dates to order books, 
audio-visuals and supplies. 


D. Places, Equipment, and Transportation 

Re 1. Select a place or places—churches, schools, 
homes, with proper sized chairs, tables. Adapt to needs. 
dbethtats 2. Arrange space for each group to worship, 
study, work, and play out-of-doors. Put room assign- 
ments on Part II. 

ees 3. Arrange for storage, blackboards, desks for 
director and registrar, bookcases, audio-visuals. 

sao 4. Arrange for transportation (check insurance 
plans), police at crossings, and signs on play streets. 
Roe eet 5. Make careful plans for cleaning rooms, 
sanitary facilities, ventilation, adequate lighting. 


E. Budget and Finance 


tae setete 1. Determine budget for inclusion in regular 
church budget. 


2. Make definite plans to administer funds. 


F. Publicity and Other Promotion; Records | 
sebeiercaees 1. Plan to gain attendance of pupils—churched,| 
non-churched, neglected.* | 
2. Plan to develop favorable public opinion of} 
Sunday church schools, churches, and community.” 


Sdeeiasse 3. Plan pre-registration day, and registration| 
procedures. 
Raioureseeae 4. Plan how to keep records of attendanalll 
leaders, courses, activities, finance, pictorial record, | 
evaluations, including evaluation of pupils’ growth. 


j 


G. Planning and Time j 
1. Make long term plans—a “Three Year Plan.”| 


2. Cooperate in.making a “Neighborhood Sum- 
mer Program Calendar” for the whole summer, or note} 
other programs to be considered when setting dates. 


ceert weeds 3. Make a calendar including: dates for the 
committee meetings; staff meetings—before, during, and 
after vacation church school; training opportunities*;| 
dates and hours of the vacation church school (as long! 
as possible) ; special events; pre-registration day; dedi-: 
cation of leaders; closing, sharing program; special com-| 
munity programs. 


4. Make a flexible schedule for each group. 


5. Help to make a program for the rest of the’ 
summer. Use day camps, junior camps, story hours. 


DURING THE VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


In staff meetings, and as individual leaders, keep) 
checking and evaluating ongoing programs by previous 
plans, desired outcomes, and needs of pupils and leaders. 
Have brief daily leaders’ conferences and longer weekly 
meetings. Carry out all plans. 


AFTER THE VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


1. Hold staff rae eee for careful evaluations 
and suggestions for next year.® 
2. Pay all bills and balance the budget. 

3. Make inventory; arrange storage; send gifts. 

4. Summarize records, file and send reports, 
stories and photographs to sponsoring committees, pone 
churches, denominations, councils. 

5. Report to Sunday church schools program 
items which might be used through the year. 

6. Use new leaders in ongoing program. 

7. Follow up new families and get unchurched 
pupils into Sunday church school. 

8. Conserve good community contacts. 

9. Hold a vacation church school committee 
meeting to start plans for the following year. 


§ 
1An inter-church committee can join the Vacation Religious Education 


Fellowship for exchange of experiences; cost $5.00. Good stories and photo- 
graphs welcomed. : 


"The How of Vacation Church School, the basic bulletin; 76 p., 50c. 
3Vacation Church School Basic Briefs, 1-11; 20c, 4 pp. leaflets. 


4Developing Vacation Church School Leadership, 50c, 1I.C.R.E.—for 
those planning training enterprises. 


5A reprint of this Planning Chart may be secured for 3c each; 25¢ for 
“All above materials may be obtained from the International Council of 
Religious Education, 206 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


‘The Vacation Church School, by Ethel Ristine may be secured f; 
Methodist Book Stores for 20c. F —_ 
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Part ll--Listing of Rooms, Leaders and Courses 


Fill in items which apply to your situation, doing this months before vacation church school begins. Make out 


your own forms, using these as samples.® 


A. Sponsors of a vacation church school of one or more churches 


Minister(s) 


Names 


aI LOCC ATION So, once ss escnccszagentvnsnvaeninscsnanesiwaghssdancssuneanvenenseitersivprosséndonyeeitendeaseostatygedennsnsevannaeny ad suensepnsn 


| cevenareic, gy: (Cues theeriaul (Cray eza) eed Byes 6 CRE arn Saas ee er ee 


Members of Vacation Church School Committee 
1. Chairman 
2. Secretary 


Chairmen of Subcommittees on: (See V.C.S. Basic Brief 2) 
SpE RACE EC CEIOI LG es 2 0o 00) 6 coc cst gdb tosadow Nes oR terete vn cde soa as yestaseyaloosstsce Sal cendvataddeestidibts soaeleses 


Nate MA MRMM ACE LUM ATIN, a8 5b Nh Goce vse deen suing coed sees dk twdsedeov ste onndasbscssteas eek aan enee nese 
Pru ret AGL os NE ATMS OLE ACOI A eerie ceed coe. opti by tiie scocentssssre-arvpepasncaeesccesrdevsevtatoaegsecdennageedgtaatetderaqes 


Cupar (Coormanentn yee, SAM evs Oey ee oo 5 ern a ne re a eee | ee 


4. Finances 
Names 
B. Staff (Workers): 
Director of Vacation Church School............. oa MR 2 ee 
PPC VAS Op RGGI CANNE aed sates .tisines, + --<sennensceateesevapdenss seen ees 
RES AN ate MN occ ae ae Ra fosaifsb pests corsavescuetsconsenenrsresessacces 
Garetaker Or Janitor... sees escsesteeeeseesseee ceseeeies 


Departmental Groups 


Kindergarten (Beginners) 
Superintendent 
Teachers and Assistants (pianist) 


PPUU TET eeee Tee eee T eee Teer eee eeee Reet T errr rie eee eee eee eee eee 


Primary 
Superintendent 
Teachers and Assistants (pianist) 


_ Junior 
| Superintendent 
Teachers and Assistants (pianist) 


| 


Junior High (Intermediate) 
Superintendent 
Teachers and Assistants (pianist) 


Preece ei err ee ieee rere eee eee rere eet ee ee eee reer errr rer rey 
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C. Rooms and 
play spaces: 


Ahem enn ees tere eases dee eeneseeeessesssneneesseanesesessesseasssseeeeeesseee 


D. Courses. Area of 
study or theme: 


Kindergarten 
Author—title 


Dooce ee eeeenerestensensescnssscsseereeeereeeeed 


Mtoe me de aan iba 
Author—title 


a aaah alist | ra ea 
Author—title 


eee eeEeEEe eee OCU Eee eE I See errr ree errr eee) 


Bers déconniean Gs 
Author—title 


Anat n ne Reet eee eee eee eee esas eee ee emeeeteesasae 


Coens ane neat tener eerereereres sees esses esses eee 
FPP rene eee e nena e rene ress see ee esses sees eeeeee 


Wh Would Sec Mesus 


An all-church worship experience for 


Children’s Sunday 
by Ethel Rae Robinson* 


N THE MIND of the modern 

Christian educator, there is an un- 
mistakable stigma attached to the 
term, “Children’s Day.” Too often 
he draws a line through its observ- 
ance and feels that his church has 
taken another step up the ladder of 
progress. 


At the same time, however, ac- 
cording to the present trends in 
Christian education, he is enthusi- 
astically planning more and better 
“Family Days” in the year’s pro- 
gram. Why not build upon the past 
and transform this second Sunday 
in June into an all-church family 
worship experience? 


Over a period of years, in West- 
minster Church, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, we have been trying to edu- 


cate our parents and children alike 
to participate reverently in such an 
observance of this day. We have 
tried sincerely to protect our little 
children from exploitation, our 
teachers from over-emphasis on re- 
hearsals and our adult congregation 
from being subjected to that mean- 
ingless type of program which led 
one individual to say, “You have to 
be very fond of little children to be 
able to sit through that kind of a 
Children’s Day program.” 

Until we have something better 
to offer, we shall refer to the day 
as “Children’s Sunday” and strive 
to make it an all-church worship ex- 
perience. 

We invite you now to share in 
the worship of our church family 
on Children’s Sunday. 


WE WouLp SEE Jesus 


IT Is TEN-THIRTY O’CLOCK on a Sabbath 
morning in early June. The children are 
already in their places. A sense of quiet 
expectancy pervades the sanctuary as the 
organist plays the prelude of the morning. 
As the music ceases, Mr. Johnson, the 
church school superintendent, rises quietly 
from his place in the congregation and 
comes to the front of the church. 

“Children’s Day in Westminster Church,” 
says Mr. Johnson, “is a family day, when 
the boys and girls and young people of our 
congregation lead us in our morning wor- 
ship. This year, the service will have a spe- 
cial significance, for every member of our 
church school, from the kindergarten 
through the young people’s department, 
has been studying the life of Jesus. 

“They will share with us some high- 
lights of the year in the presentation of a 
series of tableaux. It is not the purpose of 
this service to entertain, but to lead us all, 
young and old, into a new appreciation 
of the beloved personality of Christ. 

“May this hour be one of true worship 
for us all, as these scenes unfold before 
us. ‘We would see Jesus!’ ” 

Immediately after the introduction, we 
hear strains of the beloved hymn of praise: 
When morning gilds the skies, 

My heart awaking cries: 
‘May Jesus Christ be praised!’ 
The first stanza is sung antiphonally by 


*Director of Christian Education, West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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boys’ and girls’ choirs, waiting at opposite 
transept doors. As the congregation rises 
to join in the second stanza, the two 
choirs enter down the outer aisles of the 
sanctuary. The congregation remains stand- 
ing as a young people’s speaking choir 
gives excerpts from the 148th Psalm as a 
call to worship: 

“Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the Lord 
from the heavens. 

Praise him in the heights. 

Praise ye him, sun and moon: praise 
him all ye stars of light. 

Both young men and maidens, old men 
and children: let them praise the 
name of the Lord. 

His glory is above the earth and heaven. 

Praise ye the Lord.” 


As a response to this call to worship, 
an unseen soprano soloist sings the words 
that every little child knows and loves: 

“Praise Him, praise Him, all ye little 

children, 

God is love, God is love!” 


A unison prayer, in which young and old 
lift their hearts and voices together, is 
followed by the singing of the “Dresden 
Amen.” 


THE SACRAMENT OF INFANT BAPTISM 


CONGREGATIONAL Hymn: “Shepherd of 
Tender Youth” (Earliest known hymn 
of Christian Church) 


Tue OFFERTORY ANTHEM: “Beautiful 
Saviour,” by Christiansen. Sung by the 
boys’ and girls’ choirs 


DRAMATIZATION: 


TeLt Me AzsoutT Jesus 

The narrators, a boy and a girl from 
the junior high department, are seated in 
opposite choir lofts and rise in turn te 
introduce the tableaux. They are dressed 
in choir robes. 

The scenes are enacted on a simple 
platform in front of the chancel. There i: 
no curtain and there are no announce- 
ments. The organ ties the entire service 
together with music and chords, as the 
boys and girls enter down the aisles of the 
church and quietly leave the chancel when 
their scene is completed. 


ProLocuE by Junior Girls’ Speech Choir: 
“God so loved the world” (John 3:16) 


Poem, “Judean Hills Are Holy,” by Wil. 
liam Stidger. (Found as No. 456 in 
Section “Devotional Poetry and Prose,” 
in The New Hymnal for American 

Youth, published by the Fleming H 
Revell Co. Also in Christ and the 
Fine Arts and other anthologies. 


I. Tue Nativity: 

Soprano Solo (Unseen Singer) : 

We would see Jesus, lo, His star is shining 

Above the stable where the angels sing: 
There in the manger on the hay reclining. 

Haste, let us lay our gifts before the 

King." 

Girl Narrator: Long, long ago, in a far. 
away land, there lived some wise men, 
called astrologers, who watched the night 
sky and studied the stars. One night, as 
they were looking up at the sky, a new 
star appeared, bigger and brighter thar 
any they had ever seen. “It is a sign,” 
said one of them, “that the King of God’s 
people has been born. Let us go and see 
him.” 

So these wise men started off on theil 
camels. Across the desert and over the 
mountains they traveled, until at last they 
came to a town called Bethlehem. There 
the bright star seemed to stand still, just 
above a little flat-roofed house. Their jour- 
ney was ended. They got down from theit 
camels and went into the house. There 
they found a little baby with his mother. 
It was Jesus. He was to be the King of 
God’s people; but he started in the world 
just as you and I did—as a tiny little baby. 

Musical Interlude, as Mary enters in 
costume, with Baby in her arms. She sits 
on a low bench, which is the only stage 
furniture required for the service. The or- 
gan continues as the kindergarten children 
come to platform and seat themselves on 
the floor around her, facing away from the 
audience. The young girl taking the part 
of Mary is a teacher in the department, 
making this a natural situation for the 
children. 


Lullaby—“The Virgin’s Slumber Song,” 
by Max Reger. After Mary has finished the 
lullaby, the children sing one stanza only 
of “Away in a Manger.” ¢ 


Musical Interlude, as children return te 
their seats and Mary goes out at transept 
door to enter with Joseph in the next 
scene. 


II. DeEpIcATION IN THE TEMPLE: 

Boy Narrator: When Jesus was almost 
six weeks old, his father and mother took 
him on his first journey. They visited the 
beautiful temple in the big city of Jeru- 
salem. Mary carried her Baby in her arms, 


1From hymn ‘‘We Would See Jesus,” by J. 
Edgar Park. Copyright 1913 by the Pilgrim Press. 
Used by permission. 
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and Joseph brought two white pigeons as 
a gift. In the temple they met an old man 
named Simeon, who had loved God for a 
long time. Simeon held out his hands and 
Mary put the Baby Jesus in his arms. 


Musical Interlude, as Mary and Joseph 
come up the steps to the platform. Simeon 
comes down from the pulpit entrance. He 
takes the Baby. All bow their heads: 


Simeon: Thank you, God. Thank you 
for letting me see the Baby Jesus. And 
now, O God, let your servant depart in 
peace. (He gives the Baby back to Mary.) 
Your Baby will be a great and wonderful 
man. His goodness will shine like a light 
in a dark world. 


Mary: We praise the Lord. 


Joseph: We love the Lord and praise 
his name forever. 


Simeon: (raising his hand in blessing) : 
May the grace of God go with you! 


Musical Interlude, as Joseph gives his 
wooden cage with its white pigeons to 
Simeon, who stands watching as they leave 
the platform. He turns and goes out at the 
pulpit door, as he came. 


Boy Narrator: Mary and Joseph left 
their gift at the temple and started back 
home with a song of praise in their hearts. 


III. Boysoop 1n NAZARETH 
Soprano Solo (Unseen Singer) : 
We would see Jesus, Mary’s Son most holy: 
Light of the village life from day to day; 
Shining revealed through every task mest 
holy, 


The light of God, the life, the truth, 
the way.’ 


Girl Narrator: Every day the Baby Jesus 
grew, until soon he wasn’t a Baby any 
longer. He could walk and then, before 
long, he could talk. He could say his 
prayers night and morning. He began to 
grow tall. He was seven, eight, and nine 
years old. He even helped his father in the 
carpenter shop. But most of all, he liked to 
climb to the top of Nazareth hill and look 
up into the blue sky. He would talk to his 
heavenly Father and say aloud his favorite 
Psalms. He was a very happy little boy! 


Musical Interlude, as a small boy in 
simple tunic and head dress comes to the 
platform. His feet are bare. He lifts his 
arms high and looks upward as he repeats, 
clearly and reverently, words of a familiar 
psalm: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills,” etc. (Psalm 121) i Z 


Musical Interlude, as boy leaves plat- 
platform. 


IV. In THE SYNAGOGUE SCHOOL 


Boy Narrator: The boy Jesus, like all the 
other boys of Nazareth, went to the syna- 
gogue school in the village. Their teacher 
was a Rabbi. He read to them from the 
ancient scrolls and taught them many 
things. There he learned the words of the 
Shema, which all little Jewish boys learn 
to this day. 


Musical Interlude, as the Rabbi enters 
down the center aisle, in authentic cos- 
tume and carrying a-scroll in his hand. 
This part is taken by a junior teacher, who 
seats himself on the low bench and opens 
the scroll. A group of junior boys, coming 
from various aisles of the church, come to 
the platform, greet the Rabbi and seat 
themselves on the floor in a circle, facing 
him. They recite the Shema in unison or 
with different boys reciting various parts, 
as the group may work out together. 
(Deuteronomy 6:4-9.) 
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At the end of the lesson, the boys rise in 
small groups. They bow to the Rabbi and 
leave as they came. The last two boys wait 
for the Rabbi, who puts his arm around 
their shoulders and they go out together. 


V. ON THE SHORE OF GALILEE 


Girl Narrator: 


“When the golden evening gathered 

On the shore of Galilee, 

When the fishing boats lay quiet by the sea, 

Long ago the people wondered, though 
no sign was in the sky, 

For the glory of the Lord was passing by. 


Boy Narrator: One day, when Jesus was 
walking along the shore of Galilee, he saw 
a boat with two men fishing from it. He 
called to them and they rowed over to the 
shore. “Come with me,” he said, “and 
help me with my work.” So Peter and An- 
drew left their boat and walked along with 
Jesus. 

A little farther down the shore they 
came upon two brothers, who were busy 
mending their nets. “Come with me, James 
and John!” said Jesus. “It is time we told 
more men the good news about God.” 
From that day Jesus no longer walked 
alone, for he had chosen his first four dis- 
ciples—Peter and Andrew, James and 
John. 


Musical Interlude, as four junior high 
boys come to the platform. They are cos- 
tumed as disciples and carry fishing nets 
and staffs. They stop to mend the net. One 
sits on bench, one kneels, while two stand 
during the conversation. 


First Fisherman: Have you seen Jesus? 
Second Fisherman: Yes. He has called 
us to be his disciples. 


Third Fisherman: He put his hand on 
my shoulder and said, ‘I will make you a 
fisher of men.” Ill never forget his voice 
when he said it. 


Fourth Fisherman: 
“T heard him call, 
‘Come, follow.’ That was all. 
My gold grew dim; my heart 
went after him. 
I rose and followed. That was all.” 
First Fisherman: 
“Who would not follow 
When he heard Christ call?’’ 
Musical Interlude, as the fishermen 
quickly pick up their nets and leave the 
platform. 
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VI. On THE MouNTAINSIDE: 
Soprano Solo (Unseen Singer) : 
We would see Jesus, on the mountain 
teaching, 
With all the listening people gathered 
round; 
While birds and flowers and skies above 
are preaching 
The blessedness that simple trust has 
found.’ 


Tue BEATITUDES 
(Matthew 5: 1-12 inclusive) 

“Look at the birds of the air’—Matthew 
6: 26-30, from the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament, recited by the 
Young People’s Speech Choir. 

Duet, “Consider the Lilies,” by Topliff. 
(An excerpt from this number was used 
instead of the entire anthem.) 

Musical Interlude, as primary boys and 
girls come to the platform and stand quiet- 
ly during introduction. 

Boy Narrator: The friends of Jesus no- 
ticed how often he went off by himself to 


2By William J. Dawson. Used by permission of 
Coningsby Dawson. 
3Source not located. 


pray. He always came back strong and sure 
and able to do hard things. They wanted 
to be like that, so one of them said, “Jesus, 
won’t you teach us to pray?” And he 
taught them these very words. No one had 
ever heard them before. 

Primary Child (from the group): We 
are going to sing the Lord’s Prayer, as we 
have been singing it in our department. 
We want it to be a real prayer. Won’t you 
bow your heads, too, as we sing it? 

(“The Lord’s Prayer,’ a chant, sung by 
the primary department children. Their 
heads are bowed during the singing. After 
the “Amen” they leave the platform quiet- 
ly, two or three at a time. They do not 
march off in rows.) 

VII. In TrrumpHat PROCESSION 

Girl Narrator: The streets of Jerusalem 
were packed, and still the people kept 
crowding through the city gate. “Look at 
the procession!” said one of the boys who 
had climbed on top of the wall. “I wonder 
who they are.” Away off at the edge of the 
city you could see a crowd and in the cen- 
ter was a man, riding on a small donkey. 
Men, women and children were waving 
palm branches. If you listened very closely 
you could hear them singing, “Hosanna, 
hosanna, God’s King is coming! Hosanna!”’ 

Musical Interlude: “The Palms,’ by 
Faure, as a small boy in Hebrew costume 
enters with palm branch. He meets a 
Hebrew stranger. 


Patm SuNDAY 
(A Street Scene in Jerusalem) 


Stranger: Tell me, my boy, have all 
these people come up to Jerusalem for the 
Passover Feast? 

Boy: They have, sir! It is one of our 
greatest festivals. But something else is 
happening in Jerusalem today. Can you see 
the crowd on the hill over there? 

Stranger: I see a strange procession 
winding through the city gates. Who is he, 
who rides in their midst? 

Boy: He is a friend of mine. I am on 
my way to meet him! 

Stranger: Is he a King, that they treat 
him so royally? 

Boy: I don’t know. Some say he is only 
a carpenter! Others claim he is the prom- 
ised Messiah. This I know, he acts like a 
King and I love him! 


Stranger: What is his name? 


Boy: Jesus! Jesus of Nazareth! Look, he 
rides on a colt and they are coming this 
way! 

Stranger: They cry “Hosanna!” 
they are waving palm branches! 

Boy: Here, take one of mine! Wouldn't 
you like to meet him? He is greater than 
any King! 

Stranger: We will go together! I too, 
would meet your King! 

Boy: Come then—this way! Hosanna! 
(The lad starts waving his palm branch) 

Stranger: Hosanna in the highest! (The 
Stranger follows, the music of “The Palms”’ 
swells and reaches a climax, as the man 
and boy leave the platform and the 
sanctuary. ) 

VIII. ON THE Cross 


Boy Narrator: Now some people didn’t 
like Jesus at all. They were the people 
who always wanted to be important to 
God—they wanted everything for them- 
selves. But Jesus loved everyone alike and 


(Continued on page 38) 


and 
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Worship Resources 


Primary Department 


by Melba PRetersen* 


Tueme For May: Living in Families 


For the Leader 


The primary child is awakening to the 
possibilities of group living and the con- 
sequences of group action. Along with his 
new awareness of his place as a member 
of groups he should be developing a sense 
of responsibility as a member of the group. 
The family is the group with which he has 
had the most contact and yet it is too 
often the one group for which he feels the 
least appreciation. Unless parents and 
teachers are alert to opportunities to point 
up to the child the true meanings of good 
family living he may take for granted all 
that is done for him and fail to see his 
own place in making the family a happy 
unit. 

We have all known and pitied the child 
whose parents have done everything for 
him to the extent that he is constantly 
taking and never giving. The church 
school may help such children through 
their parents. These worship services are 
planned with the hope that they may help 
the child to see his place as a responsible 
member of the family group, trying to live 
according to Jesus’ principles of love for 
God and concern for our fellowmen. 


Resource Materials 


Soncs 
From Hymns for Primary Worship (West- 
minster or Judson Press) 

‘Dear God, We Thank You,’ No. 8 
(third stanza especially) 

“We Thank Thee, Father, for Our 
Homes,” 9. Aditional stanzas may be 
made by the children. 

“Home at Twilight,” 130 

“God Made Us a Beautiful World,” 136 

“Homes,” 150 

From When the Little Child Wants to 

Sing (Westminster or Judson Press) 

“Song of the Friendly Helpers,” 62 


“We Thank Thee, Father, for Our 
Homes,” 83 

“We Thank Thee for Our Happy 
Homes,” 87 

“Home,” 88 


“When We Have Guests,” 89 
STroriES AND Booxs 

The Big World and the Little House, 
Ruth Krauss, Henry Schuman. The peo- 
ple in this book had the special feeling 
that turns a bare house into a home. Some 
people feel that way about the whole 
world. 

The Everyday Story Book, by various 
authors, Rand McNally, Chicago. Modern, 
realistic stories for children with a back- 
ground of happy family relationships and 
kindness to pets as well as to each other. 

When Jesus Was a Boy, Mary Entwistle, 


*Chicago, Illinois. 
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Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. Por- 
trays Jesus as a happy little boy helping 
do his share in the family. 

Esa, A Little Boy of Nazareth, E. Mil- 
dred Nevill, Friendship Press, New York. 
A little boy in modern Palestine helps to 
make a cradle for his baby brother who 
has been sick. Helps to show that happy 
family life can exist in any country though 


houses and customs may not be similar to _ 


ours. 

Secrets, Jessie Orton Jones, The Viking 
Press, New York. A book of poems about 
the everyday adventures of a little girl. 
Several poems on different kinds of houses 
for various animals. A sense of God’s plan 
for all creatures permeates the book. 

AvuDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
See list on last two pages of this issue. 


May 7 


THEME: Families Make Homes 


WorsHIPp CENTER: Model house with a 
family of dolls or paper figures support- 
ed by cardboard, depicting a. family 
working together.* 

PRELUDE: “Cradle Song,” Brahms 


CaLL To WorsHIP: 
In this place of quiet beauty 
We come to think of God. 
We ask him to help us to grow each day 
More loving and helpful in every way. 
Sone: “God Made Us a Beautiful World” 


LEADER: We all want to make our world 
more beautiful by being the right kind 
of people. Our song says it one way; 
there is a verse in the Bible that says it 
another way: “Little children, let us 
not love in word or speech but in deed 
and in truth.” (I John 3:18) Some- 
times we think of showing our love to 
everybody except the people who are 
right in our own families. Our story 
today is about a family that showed 
their love to each other instead of just 
talking about it. 

Story: 

A House or A Home 

The little white house with the red 
shutters stood on the very top of the hill. 
It could look over to the village in the 
distance, or to the other houses along the 
hill. There was a large brick house on 
one side, and a yellow house on the other 
side. But the little white house was lone- 
some, for it was empty. 

Many people went in and out of the 
doors of the big brick house and at night 
there were bright lights in most of the 
windows and cheery fires in the fireplace. 
Children ran shouting from the yellow 
house on the other side, their happy laugh- 
ter mingling with the barking of two small 
dogs. 

Only the white house with its gay red 


1The article in this issue, ‘‘Making Miniature 
Figures,’’ describes various possibilities. 


No one had come near 


shutters was quiet. 
it since the builders had left several weeks 
before. The little house sighed, from the top 
of its red roof to the bricks at its founda- 


tion. ‘Oh, dear, I do wish someone would | 
come and live here so I wouldn’t be just 
an empty house but a real home.” 


Then one day some people did come to 
the little house. There were a lady and a 
man, a little boy and a little girl, and a 
cat and a dog. “Oh,” thought the house, 
“T wonder if they'll like me.” So he stood 
as straight and tall as he could and tried 
to look his very best. As the people looked 
at him he listened to what they were say-_ 


ing. ; 

“Oh, Mother,” said the boy, “look at 
the big basement. Dad and I can set up 
a regular work room down here.” 

“Look at the nice fireplace,” the man 
called, “We can pop corn and toast wein- 
ers here when winter comes.” 

“And see what a darling little blue and 
white bedroom there is up here,’ came a 
clear girl’s voice. “I’d love to have this 
room for my very own. This is a lovely 
home.” 

Then the lady spoke for the first time. 
“This is a lovely house, and I think we 
all like it already, but it won’t be a home 
for a while yet. It is up to us to make a 
home out of it.” 

The little white house listened in sur- 
prise when she said that. He had always 
thought that when people lived in a house 
it became a home. Whatever did she mean 
by saying that they would have to make 
it a home? He thought and thought about 
it until the day when the movers started 
bringing furniture in through the doors. 
Then there was too much excitement for 
him to think. Everyone was busy. Rugs 
were put down on the floor, furniture was 
put in place, boxes were stacked here, 
there and everywhere, waiting to be un- 
packed. J 

Then followed days of such busy activ- 
ity that the little house hardly knew what 
was happening to it. Windows were washed 
and polished until they shone, dishes were 
unpacked and washed and put on clean 
shelves, curtains were sewed and hung at 
the windows, furniture was waxed and 
rubbed until there wasn’t a speck of dirt 
left showing. Everyone was busy, but there 
was always plenty of laughter along with 
the work. The little house was happy be- 
cause now there were children going in 
and out of his door and a dog and cat 
playing around in the yard, and ruffled 
curtains at the windows that were clean 
and shining. 

Then one day the family all gathered in 
front of the fireplace. There were newly 
cut logs for a fire and on a tray were 
weiners and buns ready to be roasted. Ev- 
eryone sat on the floor while the flames 
burned brightly. The mother looked about 
with a happy smile on her face. “You 
know,” she said, “this is a lovely house 
and I feel that it is a lovely home too. We 
have all worked hard to make it beautiful 
but even if it were ten times more beauti- 
ful it wouldn’t be a home without the love 
and care we have all put into it.” 


“I know what you mean, Mother,”’ the 
boy answered. ‘‘We’ve all worked together 
and helped each other and we’ve had a lot 
of fun working. It wouldn’t have been 
the same if Sis and I hadn’t helped too.” 
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The little white house was happy. He 
knew he was a home now. And he knew 
that just having people living in a house 
didn’t make it a home. “It takes love and 
thoughtfulness to make a home,’ he 
thought. ‘And people have to think of 
each other instead of always thinking of 
themselves. I’m glad the people who live 
here are happy and loving and kind. I 
know Ill keep right on being a home in- 
stead of just a house.” 


Sone: “Homes” : 
Prayer: Dear God, we thank you ‘for 
families. Please help us to remember 


that each of us has to help to make our 
home a happy place. We appreciate the 
things our parents do for us because 
they love us. May we find kind things 
to do for them to show our love. Amen. 


May 14 

Tueme: Families Share Responsibility 

Worsuip Center: Picture of an older 
child caring for a younger brother or 
‘sister. 

PrELuDE: ‘“‘The Blessed Spirits,” Gluck’ 

Cait To Worsuip: Proverbs 20:11, 12 


Sone: “A Happy Family” (tune No. 151, 
Hymns for Primary Worship ) 
What must we do if we would have 
A happy family? 
Each one must find some work to do 
And do it willingly. 
Days all are filled with happiness, 
There’s time for work and play 
When everyone gives love and care 
To make a happy day. 
Story: 
Patsy LEARNS A LESSON 

Patsy jumped up and down in excite- 
ment. She sang over and over again, 
“We’re going to the beach, we’re going to 
the beach.” 

Mother and Aunt Ellen were packing 
the lunch while Patsy watched baby Mar- 
garet as she played on the lawn. Both 
Patsy and Margaret had bright print sun- 
suits on, and Patsy carried a little pail 
and shovel, ready to dig in the sand at 
‘the beach. 

Finally everything was ready and they 
were in the car on the way to the beach. 
Aunt Ellen drove the car, and Mother 
held the baby, and Patsy watched the 
lunch basket so it wouldn’t tip over. 

Almost before they knew it they could 
see the blue water of the lake and then 
the car was stopping. It was time to get 
out and walk across the sand and down to 
the edge of the water. Patsy took off her 
shoes as soon as they were out of the park- 
ing lot and felt the sand squishing between 
her toes. It was warm and soft and tick- 
led a little so that Patsy laughed as she 
scuffed. along. 

“Here’s a nice shady place by this bush,” 
Mother said as she placed Margaret on 
the sand. 

Aunt Ellen put down the picnic basket 
and looked about. “There is the bath 
house,” she said. “Let’s go get into our 
swimming suits right away so we don’t 
waste any of this sun.” 

“Tl stay here with the children until 
you get back,” Mother said. “Of course, 
I could go now if Patsy would watch Mar- 
garet for a little while.” 

Patsy looked up. “I’ll watch her, Moth- 
er. I often have before.” So Mother and 
Aunt Ellen went across the sand to the 
beach house. 


. ‘Musical Moments in Worship, Edith Lovell 
‘Thomas, The Abingdon Press, New York, 1935. 


April, 1950 


Patsy was busy building a sand castle. 
She dug up the sand with her little shovel 
and patted it in place. Baby Margaret 
patted, too, helping to make it firm. But 
soon she grew tired of this and started 
creeping away. “Come back, Margaret,” 
Patsy called, but she was so busy with her 
sand house that she didn’t look to see if 
Margaret came back or not. When she 
did look up she couldn’t see the baby any- 
where. 


“Margaret, where are you? Come back, 
Margaret,” she called as she looked around 
the beach. Just then she saw Mother and 
Aunt Ellen coming and she ran toward 
them to tell them what had happened. 


Mother didn’t say anything, just started 
walking down the. beach very swiftly in 
one direction while Aunt Ellen went the 
other way. Whenever they met anyone 
thy would ask if they had seen the baby in 
her bright print sun suit. Other people 
started hunting too, some of them walking 
in the water to see if baby Margaret had 
gone down to play in it. 


Patsy was very frightened but she tried 
to keep from crying as she looked behind 
each bush and hump of sand for her small 
sister. Mother and Aunt Ellen came back 
to the bush where they had put their lunch 
and Patsy came running to them. They 
both looked worried so Patsy knew they 
hadn’t found the baby yet. As she came 
closer Patsy thought she saw something 
bright against the sand under the bush. 
She ran faster and slipped down to her 
hands and knees. There, under the 
branches that touched the sand, was baby 
Margaret, fast asleep. ‘Mother, look!’ 
Patsy screamed. Mother and Aunt Ellen 
came around the bush and stopped to re 
up the sleeping child. 


When all the excitement was over al 
the people who had helped to hunt for 
Margaret had been told that she was 
found, Patsy turned to her Mother. “You 
know, Mother, I prayed that God would 
ae care of Margaret and he did, didn’t 
he?’ 

Mother looked at Patsy very seriously. 
“Patsy,” she said at last, “God takes care 
of little children but not quite that way. 
He needs us to help him take care of them 
because they are too small to take care of 
themselves. I depended on you today, and 
God depended on you to take care of the 
baby. We are glad she is safe but we 
would all have been happier if she had 
never been lost.” 

Patsy thought about this for a while. 
“Yl try to remember after this that baby 
Margaret needs me and that you do, too.” 

“Y’m sure you will, dear,’ her mother 
said. ‘And now let’s enjoy the rest of the 
afternoon in the water.” 

Conversation: Little children often need 
bigger brothers and sisters to help them. 
In a family each person works for the 
happiness and welfare of the others. As 
we grow older we can accept more re- 
sponsibility and people can depend on 
us to do our part. Let us think of 
things the members of our families do 
for each other. (A chart may be made 
with the ideas grouped under headings 

~ such as “Father,” “Mother,” “Myself.” ) 


Sonc: “Homes” 


Prayer: Thank you, God, for parents who 
care for us. Make us cheerful helpers, 
for when we work together our home is 


a happy place. Amen. 
May 21 
THEME: Families Depend on Others 


és VACATION § 
in 1956 


A FREE BOOKLET! A Complete 
Vacation School Planning Guide 


CONTAINS : an easy to follow 
plan, teaching suggestions, and full 
descriptions of Judson Vacation School 
Texts and supplies ... everything es- 
sential to the full realization of your 
Vacation School goal. Write today! 


Judson Vacation School Texts 
Rest Squarely on the Bible 


JUDSON TEXTS make the Bible 
clearer and more meaningful for every 
child. Each combines a careful Biblical 
presentation. with the latest in edu- 
cational techniques. Timely, appeal- 
ing and helpful lessons for all grades 

. coordinated and outlined in detail. 


Judson Vacation School Texts 
Six Complete Courses of Study 


COMPLETE ACTIVITIES for every 
hour of every day, centered around 
one central theme. Judson Texts en- 
deavor to lead each child toward the 
Great Objective in terms of his own 
developing relationship to GOD, to 
JESUS, the BIBLE, the CHURCH, ‘in 
MISSIONARY OUTREACH, and in his 
own PERSONAL GROWTH. Strength- 
en your teaching program by selecting 
texts in those areas of study that your 
children need most. 


Activity materials are available with 
most Judson Texts in the form of 
worksheets and workbooks, one set for 
every child. 


Use Judson Vacation School 
Supplies—Stimulate Attendance 


REAL INCENTIVES to Vacation 
School Attendance will be found among 
these Judson Souvenirs .. . Colorful 
SOUVENIR TAGS; CELLULOID BUT- 
TONS; and felt EMBLEMS, PEN- 
NANTS AND BEANIBS. Judson CER- 
TIFICATES and REGISTRATION 
CARDS are essential supplies for every 
school HANDWORK materials pro- 
vide a wealth of projects, both educa- 
tional and creative. 


All of these materials, everything 
you’l] need for Vacation School success 
may be found listed in this helpful 


FREE booklet . 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY, TODAY... 


Please send me the FREE BOOKLET, 


“Your Blueprint for A Successful Vaca- 


tion School.” (IJRE) 
Ber eMre arte Ta. Saenehe Ree cha dt Aka sin Mogi 
AGOLCEB. focus petta en eh ARM eae hea fn 
SLEW iene al gh ehale etal) cenit Fs is SEALG oils a aiake eased 
Omi liarh ate MCE i cr, re 3 oy. ag da cstaden. 5 
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Worsuip CENTER: Poster with a house in 
the center and lines radiating outward 
to various helpers arranged around the 
outside. This could be a flannel-board 
with just a house, letting the children 
place figures they have prepared as they 
tell about ways the family depends on 
these helpers. Such a project would be 
possible if one of the classes has been 
studying about helpers. 


PRELUDE: “Long Years Ago in Palestine” 


Catt To Worsuip: The Bible tells us how 
we should think of our work. It says: 
“Serve one another in love.” (Galatians 
5:13) Let us think about that in silence 
for a moment. 


PERIOD OF SILENCE 


SonG: (sung unaccompanied with heads 
bowed) “I Give Thanks with All My 
Heart” 


Story: 
Faminies Neep HELPERS 

The summer sun was bright and Paul 
squinted as he looked across the yard. 
Someone was coming in the gate but he 
couldn’t quite tell who it was because the 
sun was so bright. As the man came closer 
he could see -better. 

“Hello, Mr. Murphy,” he called. “T’ll 
take the milk in to Mother right away.” 
Mr. Murphy waved at him and waited 
with the milk bottle in his hand while 
Paul ran up to get it. “The milk will stay 
nice and cold now. Thank you, Paul,’ he 
said as he walked back to the truck. 

Paul carried the milk in to his mother. 
“I’m glad he was on time today,” she said. 
“I need some milk right now for this cake 
I am baking. Thank you for bringing it 
in, Paul.” 

Soon Paul was outside playing again. 
Suddenly he heard a clatter and bang 
coming down the alley. He knew what 
that was—the garbage truck. He always 
liked to stand and watch the big truck 
that seemed to swallow up the garbage and 
paper as they were dumped into the big 
hole in the side. The garbage can was full 
and heavy and Paul saw that the men 
were sweating in the hot sun. He didn’t 
think he would like their job, but he was 
glad that there was someone to do it. 

Just then his Mother called to him. 
“Paul, I see the mail man coming and I’m 
very busy. Do you think you could get 
the mail for me?” So Paul ran around to 
the front of the house in time to meet the 
mail man at their sidewalk. 

“It’s a hot day today,” the mail man 
said as he handed Paul the letters. Paul 
noticed that his shirt was wet under the 
heavy mail bag. 

“Would you like a drink of nice cool 
water?” he asked, and ran to get one. 

The mail man was glad to have the 
drink. “It is a hot day and the mail sack 
gets very heavy,” he said. “I am glad you 
thought of the water. It makes me feel 
better.” —Then he went on down the street 
to carry the letters to other houses. 

Paul took the glass into the kitchen 
again and asked his mother if there was 
anything he could do to help her. “I need 
some things from the store, Paul, and it 
would help me a great deal if you would 
go. That would give me time to ice the 
cake before lunch.”’ So Paul took the list 
and the money his mother gave him and 
went to the store. 

By the time he got home again lunch 
was ready and there was a surprise. ‘‘Dad, 
what are you doing home now?” he asked. 

His father laughed and replied, “I have 
the afternoon off today so we thought it 
would be fun to have a picnic this after- 
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noon and go out into the country.” Paul 
was very happy to hear that. 

“We can leave as soon as lunch is fin- 
ished,” Mother said, “and we can thank 
Paul for that. He saved me so many steps 
this morning that I was able to get a 
great deal of work done. I’m glad we can 
depend on our son like that.” 

“We all depend on each other,” Dad 
admitted. ‘You depended on me to come 
home today; we depended on you to fix 
the lunch and get things ready for the 
picnic; and you depended on Paul to run 
errands for you. Each member of our fam- 
ily has some responsibility.” 

Paul remembered all the things that had 
happened during the morning. “We de- 
pend on lots of other people, too,” he said. 
“We depend on the milkman and the mail 
man and the garbage collectors and the 
grocery clerk. We couldn’t do without 
them for very long.” 

“You're right, Paul,” his mother replied, 
and his father thought so, too. 
CONVERSATION: What difference does it 

make whether I do my work or not? 

Make a litany by listing people who can 

be depended on. 


Sone: “Dear God We Thank You” 


PrayeR: Use the litany that has been 
composed by the group. 


May 28 

THEME: Families Worship God 

Worsuip CENTER: A simple tryptych or 
other arrangement such as a child might 
be encouraged to set up in his own 
room. This can be pointed out in the 
conversation period. 


PRELUDE: ‘“Religioso,’ Chopin’ 


Catt To Worsuip: Deuteronomy 6:4,5 
Sone: “God Is With Me Every Day” 
LEADER: } 
We have spoken of people we depend 
on to help us. We know that each of us 
is an important member of our family and 
we each must accept our responsibility. 
But families can’t depend just on other 
people. Families need God also. Many, 
many years ago the Hebrew people real- 
ized this. They knew that God should be 
just as much a part of their family as 
mother or father. So they wouldn’t forget, 
they learned the words I read for our call 
to worship. These were copied on a tiny 
scroll and placed in a little box on the 
door post. Whenever anyone went in or 
out of the house he touched the little box. 
It reminded the people of God and the 
way he wanted them to live. Jewish peo- 
ple today still put these scrolls on thei 
doorposts to remind them that they nee 
God every day. I 
CONVERSATION: about ways families show 
their love for God and their need of 
him. The following may act as a guide 
for beginning discussion: 
. prayers at mealtimes 
. family devotions or bedtime prayers 
. attendance at church worship services 
. doing kind things for other people 
. trying to find what God wants us to 
do through reading the Bible and 
through prayer. 


Sone: “Dear God We Thank You” 

PrayER: We need you, dear God, to help 
us to know what is right to do each day. 
Help us to grow into good members of 
our families and of your great family, 
the world. Amen. 
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Junior Department 


by Grace W. McGavran* 
Tueme For May: A World of Brothers 


For the Leader 


Fellowship Day and National Family 
Week come in May. In some places 
Mother-and-Daughter observances come 
then too. So it seems suitable to have as 
our theme for this month one that is based 
on the fellowship of Christians the world 
around. 


Some junior departments may be for- 
tunate enough to be able to have someone 
come and talk to them about the fellow- 
ship he has experienced while in’ other 
countries. Others may be able to provide 
an experience of fellowship for someone 
from another country. It is always better 
to do something than just to talk about it. 
But most of us will have to be content with 
just using a service in which the thought is 
stressed in one way or another, and watch 
for opportunities to express brotherhood in 
some way during the months that follow. 


Copping’s “Hope of the World,” or Tom 


Curr’s “Follow Me,” may be used in the 
worship center during the entire month; or 


*Free-lance writer, Vancouver, Washington. 


flags of the nations may be stood behind 
an open Bible. 

Hymns are taken from Hymns for Junior 
Worship unless otherwise noted, but many 
will be found in other hymnals as well. 


May 7 
TuemeE: Brothers in Worship 
PRELUDE: “Maker of the Planets” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
“The Lord reigneth; let the earth re- 
JOICEpay te 
Be glad in the Lord, ye righteous; 
And give thanks to his holy memorial 
name.” 
Hymn: “Maker of the Planets” 


Prayer: Lord of all life, we come into 
thy presence today to give thee praise. 
We come to seek thy guidance for our 
daily path, that we may walk ever in 
thine own good way. We ask thy bless- 
ing on all thy children everywhere, and 
thy blessings on us as we try to live in 
peace and brotherhood with all the 
world. Amen. 


PRAYER Response: “Hear Our Prayer, O 
Lord.” 


Leaver: During this month our worship 
services will help us to feel closer to 
other followers of Jesus the world 
around. We often speak of Jesus as our 
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elder Brother, and so of other people 
wherever they may be as our brothers 
and sisters in Christ. That is the idea in 
the hymn we alk love, “In Christ There 
Is No East or West.” Shall we sing it 
now? 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West.” 

STORY: 
WHEN Jack PLANNED THE WORSHIP 

SERVICE 


Jack was feeling rather grumpy. The | 


juniors had been having a study about all 
the world being brothers and about feeling 
friendly toward people of other races. But 
Jack, unluckily, had been living in a part 
of town where people just didn’t feel 
friendly toward those of other skin-colors 
and other nationalities. ““White Americans 
are the only ones worth being friendly 
with,” Jack muttered to himself. 

Then he shrugged his shoulders. ‘Oh, 
well, I don’t have to think any more about 
it. The study is over and we'll be doing 
something I like better next month,” he 
said to himself, ‘““And I’d better get busy 
and prepare that worship service that Miss 
Alice asked me to have for next Sunday 
morning. It won’t have anything about 
other peoples in it. Ill make sure of that!” 

Jack worked hard. He loved music, and 
for a boy of his age he knew a lot about 
the Bible. His mother helped him find the 
Scripture he wanted. 

“Better go to bed now Jack,” said his 
mother. “It’s really quite late.” 

“Just let me finish this,” begged Jack 
‘and his mother agreed. 

Some time later Jack stood up before 
the junior department to lead the worship 
service. He looked toward the piano for 
the opening music. But no one was there! 
Instead, a person who looked as though he 
had stepped right out of the Old Testa- 
ment began to play softly on a lyre. Jack 
blinked his eyes. “I thought I put down 
number eleven for the opening music,” he 
thought. 

He started to give the call to worship 
from one of the psalms. It felt, suddenly 
as thought there were something on his 
head, and around his ankles. What under 
the sun! He seemed to be dressed in some 
biblical sort of costume. And he was read- 
ing from a scroll! How very queer. 

He announced the first hymn, “Come 
Thou Almighty King.” 

The lyre-player had vanished, and some- 
one in a medieval costume of Italy, with a 
lute, was playing while a boy’s choir in 
Italian costumes of 1757 was leading the 
singing. 

“Wops!” Jack started to think. But that 
word didn’t fit the feeling he began to 
have for those beautiful voices and the 
person who was playing. 

He used a prayer that he had found in 
the junior paper and liked. And standing 
beside him, and praying softly with him 
was a gentle-faced African pastor. Jack 
was beginning to wonder. Could that 
prayer have been written by that pastor? 
By an African? 

“Our offering today will go for our mis- 
sionary work,” said Jack. And instead of 
Bill and Pete and Roger and Dale, four 
perfectly unknown boys from China and 
India and Egypt and the South Seas took 
up the offering, their faces shining with 
happy friendliness. 

“Miss Alice will give us a picture inter- 
pretation,’ said Jack, pulling the curtain 
back from a picture that Miss Alice had 
borrowed and set behind the worship 
center. 

“I wish we could have the artist here 
today to tell us about this lovely painting 
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man of India and the children in it were 


Alice. And her voice faded out and her 
figure became dim. A woman in a costume 
of India, with dark face and glowing dark 
eyes, stood there, speaking of what Jesus 
meant to the children of India. Jack 
stared. The painting showed Jesus as a 


Indian children. 

‘What next?” wondered Jack. And then, 
his mother was shaking him. ‘‘Wake up, 
Jack. I just knew you ought to go to bed.” 

Jack was wide awake in an instant. “It 
must have been a dream,” he murmured. 
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guess it was a true dream at that. Every 
single thing, almost, that I picked for our 
worship service, came from,” he hesitated 
a little, “from our church world family.” 

He remembered a phrase Miss Alice had 
used. “Brothers in worship!”’ That was it. 
Not white, or brown, or Chinese, or Afri- 
can, or American. But brothers in worship. 
He stretched and smiled. “It’s a good feel- 
ing,” he said. “Wasn’t I silly not to see it 
before?” 


ScRIPTURE: (read without announcement) 
Micah 4:1,2a; Habakkuk 2:14. 


OFFERING SERVICE: 

Call to Offering: 

“Ascribe unto the Lord the glory due 
unto his name; 

Bring an offering and come into his 
courts.” 

Music during Offering: Hymn. tune, 

Meditation 
Hymn of Dedication: “Thy Work, O 
God, Needs Many Hands” 


CLosinc Hymn: 
Is Very Large” 


May 14 

Tueme: The Fellowship of Love 
PRELUDE: ‘‘Maker of the Planets” 
Catt To Worsuip: As on May 7. 
Hymn: “Maker of the Planets” 
SHorT PRAYERS: By three juniors 


PRAYER Response: “Hear Our Prayer, O 
Lord” 


LEADER: All this past week in the 
churches has been observed as “Family 
Week.” Happy Christian families are a 
strength to our country and to our 
church. Families have a great deal to do 
with teaching us to love and to respect 
and to care for each other. Jesus’ home 
must have been that kind of a home. 


Porm: “O Jesus, Lad of Nazareth,” read 
in unison from the hymnal, or by one 
person. 

Story: 

Tue New Famity 

The little New England village was all 
abuzz with conversation. Some foreigners 
had bought a place in the township. “‘Ger- 
mans!”’ they said. ‘Must be Germans. I 
heard them talk to each other in Ger- 
man!” 

“Spies, do you think?” someone asked. 
“Could be, in war times. Not that there’s 
a war. But spies could be getting ready 
for one.’ 

“Best let them alone,” advised another. 
“Let’s have no dealings with the for- 
eigners.” 

So the village people kept away from 
the newcomers. 

Up on the hill, the new family was 
having trouble. The old house needed 
work on it. But no one would help. 

But nothing could daunt them. They 
were a musical family, those refugees from 
Hitler’s wrath. No spies they, but just a 
family trying to find a place for them- 
selves in a new Country. They sang as they 
worked. Beautiful singing, which many 
people had gone to concerts to hear. 

And then, one day, there was a death in 
the village. “Let us offer to sing at the 
funeral. Our music may help that sad 
family,” said the mother. 

The villagers gathered for the funeral. 
The service began. And then, to their 
utter surprise, a whole family stood up— 
father, mother and daughters. They stood 
and sang, as beautifully as they had sung 


“The World, Dear Lord, — 


on concert stages across our country, one | 
of the lovely old German hymns that they | 
knew would console the sorrowing family | 
of the one who had died. ; 

The funeral was over and the stranger | 
family went home, feeling warm with the | 
thanks of the sorrowful ones. 1) 


But down in the village they were again | 


the subject of conversation. Sober, thought- 
ful conversation this time. 


“T asked the father. He told me they |) 
had to leave everything behind them to | 


get away from the Gestapo,” said one. 
“And we thought they must be spies!” 


“Foreigners or not, it was a Christian | 


act,” said another. “‘Not one thing have we 
done for them, and look how they sang! 
As if it were their own brother lying there ~ 
in his coffin! } 

“And friendly! They don’t hold it | 
against us that we've held back from }{ 
them.” 

“Real Christian folk,’ said another. ; 
“How'd it be if we all went up there, © 


come_tomorrow, and hold a building bee, | 


and help them fix up their house?” 


So it happened that next morning, the 
new family looked out to see almost the 
whole. village come shouting and laughing 
and talking up the hill to their place. 

“Thought maybe you folks could use 
some help,” said one. 


When evening came and the new fam- 
ily was alone again, the mother said quiet- 
ly, “Let us sing praise to God that the 
village has welcomed us. Now we be- 
long!” 

The sweet voices rang out in a beloved 
hymn. And the father said thoughtfully, 
“Truly it is only where the spirit of Christ 
rules in men’s hearts that strangers can 


be made to feel at home, as we have been | 


made to feel at home this day.” e | 
LEADER: That is the true story of what 
happened to one family. There are many 
lonely families in our land. Let us each 
be watchful to be friendly to those that 
come into our neighborhoods. 
OFFERING 
Cxiosinc Hymn: 
East or West” 


“In Christ There Is No 


May 21 

Tueme: Help from Across the Sea 
“Maker of the Planets” 

Catt To Worsuip: As on May 7. 
Opreninc Hymn: ‘Maker of the Planets” 
THE Lorp’s PRAYER 

“O Thou Who Hearest” 


PRELUDE: 


RESPONSE: 


LEADER: 
about a world of brothers. Brothers and 
sisters feel responsible for, and help each 
other. Even if oceans lie between them, 
that can be so. And especially in the 
great Church family of those who love 
and follow Jesus do we find love that 
can reach across continents and nations 
to help each other. 


Hymn: “The World, Dear Lord, Is Very 
Large” 
Story: 
BecAuSE SOMEONE CARED 


Pastor Muller coughed wearily. His wife — 
looked at him with troubled eyes. “That 
cough, I do not like it,” she said. “It is 
two months now that you have coughed 
incessantly, and the cough is no better.” 

She was right to be troubled. Pastor 
Muller, in one of the Protestant churches 
of Austria, had not had enough nourishing 
food since before the war. And his cloth- 
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We are thinking this month | 


ing, too, was not warm enough for the 
bitter winter weather. 
“Do you have to go out tonight?” she 


| went on. “What good will it do your peo- 
ple if you become too sick even to visit 


| that 


them during the day?” 

Pastor Muller had been wondering about 
himself. What if this wearisome 
cough that left him so weak and miserable 
were really tuberculosis? So many people 
had tuberculosis nowadays! So many peo- 
ple in hungry, ill-clad Europe! 

Two days later the doctor looked seri- 
ous. “It is tuberculosis, and you must have 
complete rest and good food,” he said. 
And then, because no one knew better 


| than the good doctor, how impossible that 
was, he reached out a hand to his pastor 


and said, “Have courage! Perhaps some- 
thing will make it possible.” 

Pastor Muller rested as much as _ pos- 
sible. He stopped going out in the cold 
nights. His congregation insisted on that. 
And some extra parcels of food rich in fat 
came to the parsonage from Church World 
Service. 

‘But still the cough kept on. “T’ll just 
have to die,” thought Pastor Muller. 

But Church World Service was watch- 
ing those sick pastors to whom it was send- 
ing the extra food. Some got well with 
that much help. But there were others, 
‘like Pastor Muller, who were too sick for 


_ the food really to help much. 


One day the representative from Church 
World Service knocked on the door and 


introduced himself. “I’ve been talking to 


your doctor, Herr Pastor,” he said. 

And then, just like a miracle, came his 
suggestion. “We have a place in Switzer- 
land, Herr Pastor. It is on the sunny side 


of the Alps, looking toward Italy. It is 


called Casa Locarno. And there we can 
take people like you, pastors of churches, 


| who are in need of rest and sunshine and 
| good food and care. Will you go?” 


“But the expense!”’ Pastor Muller sighed. 


_ “We cannot pay what it would cost!” 


“The cost is already paid, Herr Pastor. 


It has been paid by church people in 
_ America, your brothers and sisters across 
|the sea. Your doctor says you are still in 


the early stages of the sickness. The time 
| there will cure you.” 

| So Pastor Muller traveled to Switzer- 
land. First he went to the sanitarium at 


| Leysin, then on to Casa Locarno. 


What a place that was! There were pas- 


| tors from every country of Europe, sick 


and undernourished, but full of hope. And 


_ full of joy because someone;~in another 


. 


‘land, and speaking other languages, had 
cared enough to provide a place of heal- 
ing. There was laughter and gaiety at 
Casa Locarno. 

But perhaps what Pastor Muller liked 
best was the times of worship, when each 
/one sang or spoke or prayed in his own 
jlanguage, yet all knew that the others 
were brothers and were praying to God. 
/Yes, in those worship services, Pastor 
|Muller found something he had never 
|known before. “It is not necessary,” he 
said, “that in a world of brothers we all 
speak the same language. It is what is in 
our hearts that counts.” 

Later he went home again, strong and 
well, and ready to help his people to un- 
derstand better than they had before how 
wonderful is the great fellowship of broth- 
ers and sisters in the world church. 
\OrFERING SERvicE: As on May 7. 


CLosinc Hymn: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth” 


|May 28 


Tueme: Welcoming Hearts 


April, 1950 
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about Christian brotherhood around the 
world is the way in which people can 
welcome those of other races and na- 
tions just as lovingly as though they 
were real brothers and sisters. 


PRELUDE: ‘Maker of the Planets” 
Catt To Worsuip: As on May 7. 
Hymn: “Maker of the Planets” 


PRAYER: Dear God, our loving Father, we 
thank thee that we can find in the 
world so many people who act toward 
others as brothers and sisters. We thank 
thee for all the love and goodness and 
kindness in the world. Help us to be 
among those who act always in such a 
way that there is more, rather than less, 
happiness in the world. Guide us in all 


Miss Florine was a missionary who had 
gone to live on a ranch in Mexico. The 
people there had come to love her. 
After a while she left them to go to the 
United States for a rest. When she re- 
turned to Mexico a friend of hers went 
with her for a couple of weeks. The 
that we think and do and say. Amen. friend saw the wonderful welcome that 


PRAYER RESPONSE: “O Thou Who Hear- the ranch people gave their beloved 
est” Senorita Florinda, as they called her. 


LEADER: One of the wonderful things Let us hear about it. 
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NARRATIVE: 
Tue Senorita RETURNS 


(The Narrator and as many children as 
there are numbers given, may present this. 
If the children are seated in the order in 
which they are to take part, no rehearsal 
will be needed. Of course, the whole thing 
can be done by one person if you prefer, 
but it will not be as effective.) 

Narrator: It was the evening of the 
Senorita Florinda’s return. She and her 
visiting friend were sitting quietly in the 
patio of her little adobe house, when 
giggles and shuffling feet were heard out- 
side. In just a minute all the families of 
the ranch had crowded in, laughing and 
crying out, “A welcome to our senorita!” 

When she had greeted each one, and 
patted all the children on the shoulder, 
and admired all the new babies, there was 
a pause. Someone asked her to be seated 
and everyone sat down on chairs and 
benches and even on the floor. 


1. I have a present for you Senorita! 
Look! Lovely lilies of the Virgin from the 
mountain side! 

2. And here, Senorita, in this box. See! 
A beautiful butterfly! 

3. Senorita, we knew that you would be 
starting housekeeping. So here are six 
eggs. 

4. And some meat for stewing. 

5. And I have brought figs. 


6. Senorita, I have here a little box of 
candy. 

7. Here is a large box, Senorita. Open 
it carefully. 

Narrator: The Senorita opened it and 
flung it away with a scream. Everyone 
shouted with laughter, for that box was 
for a joke. Rafael had put a large dead 
rattlesnake in it! 

8. Never mind, Senorita. My gift is 
nicer. See in this box two little live swal- 
lows. Tomorrow you can let them go and 
they will fly happily away. 

9. A pumpkin from our patch will come 
in handy. 

10. And a new water-jar. 

11. We went to the post office in town 
today, after you came through, Senorita, 
and here is a letter that was there for you. 

12. My mother made this embroidered 
apron, Senorita, to show our love. 

Narrator: Many, many more were the 
gifts. Little things, most of them, but each 
one giving welcome, and saying, “We love 
you.” After the party was over, and the 
patio was quiet again, with moonlight 
shining down into it, Senorita Florinda 
said to her friend, “J wondered, just a 
little, whether they would be glad to see 
me. And they have made me feel like a 
real member of the ranch | family. How 
good it is to be back again.” 


OFFERING SERVICE 


Ciosinc Hymn: “In Christ There Is No 
East or West” 


Junior High Department 


by Stella Tombaugh Hazzard* 


THEME FoR May: Preparing for Pente- 
cost. 


For the Leader 


The weeks following the first Easter 
were filled with prayer as the disciples 
waited for guidance. On Pentecost, fifty 
days later, Power came to them. This 
Power sent these early disciples forth to 
serve and to tell the good news. 

Many of our churches will be observing 
Pentecost, which comes this year on the 
last Sunday in May. Therefore, when your 
junior highs meet to plan their worship, 
discuss with them the significance of that 
period of preparation which the disciples 
had, and the possibilities which are ours to 
make this month a time of spiritual growth 
leading up to the observance of Pentecost. 

There are many young people to whom 
religion is still something which is apart 
from everyday life. Let your committee 
face the challenge of helping their group 
realize that being Christian means follow- 
ing Jesus’ example. It means seeking to 
live each day according to his teachings. 

These worship services are only sugges- 
tive. Do not hesitate to change them in 
any way which makes your worship more 
meaningful. Always keep in mind that true 
worship brings us into God’s presence and 
makes Him real to us. 


May 7 


THEME: Practicing the Presence 


*Bloomington, Illinois 
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Worsuip CENTER: Your favorite picture 
of Jesus. 


PRELUDE: Laudes Domini, by Joseph Barn- 
by. This is the tune of “When Morning 
Gilds the Skies.” 


CALL To WorsHIP: 
Lift up your heads, ye mighty gates, 
Behold the King of glory waits, 
The King of kings is drawing near, 
The Saviour of the world is here! 
Fling wide the portals of your heart; 
Make it a temple set apart 
From earthly use for Heaven’s employ, 
Adorned with prayers, and love and 
joy... 

—Gero0rRGE WEISSEL, 1590-1635 

Translated by CATHERINE WINKWoORTH 


Hymn: “When Morning Gilds the Sky” or 
“Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart” 


ScriptuRE: We have many promises in 
God’s holy word: In Psalm 119:2 we 
find 

“Blessed are they that keep God’s 
testimonies 
That seek him with the whole 
heart.” 
and in the book of Proverbs, chapter 8 
in the latter part of verse 17: 
“Those that seek me diligently 
shall find me.” 


PraYerR: (An original prayer by a youth. 
The following may be suggestive: ) 

O Father God, we want to know you. 
Help us each day to learn more about 
you and how to live more nearly as 
Jesus taught. 


_ horror, instead of being assigned to an out- | | 


OFFERING: Offertory sentence (may be — 
sung if desired)* 
“All things come of thee, O Lord ! 
And of Thine own have we given 
piheess 


Story: 
BroTHER LAWRENCE 

Unhappy and discontented with his 
rough life, a’ hireling soldier climbed a hill 
one bleak winter day. 

There he saw a bare, gnarled fruit tree. 
As he looked at it he thought: “It looks” 
like it is dead. Yet in the spring, the sap 
will begin to flow, life will return, leaves 
will appear and then flowers and fruit.” 
Then he prayed that, as the spring came, 
he too would come to life—spiritual life; 
that somehow the miracle of rebirth which — 
comes to all nature in the Spring would — 
touch him too. 


He entered a monastery as a lay brother. 
He did not have education enough to be a 
monk. The lay brothers did the menial ah 
heayy—work at the monastery. To his — 
door job where his great strength could be _ 
used, they put him to work in the kitchen. 
And he was a great awkward fellow who 
broke everything! What was still worse, he 
did not find satisfaction in the ritual of 
prayers and masses which were part of the 
routine in the monastery for both monks 
and lay brothers of the Order—the bare- 
footed Carmelites at Paris. 


But Brother Lawrence was very much in 
earnest. He was a man of action and he 
truly wanted to be a man of God. He de- 
cided that he would not so much as pick 
up a straw nor move a dish except as a 
service to God. He would constantly act as 
though he was in the presence of God, 
serving him. He called it “practicing the 
presence.” 

As the weeks and months passed, a 
strangely beautiful thing happened. God | 
became very real to him. Somehow “prac- 
ticing the presence” made it possible for 
him to live beautifully and released powers 
he had not known existed. He was the 
trusted messenger of the monastery on | 
some important trips. He did everything as 
a service to his Lord, for he was convinced 
he was in the actual Presence of his Mas- | 
ter whom he delighted to serve. y 

The radiance of his life became known 
far and wide. People came great distances 
to seek his secret. To all he said, “Practice 
the presence.” 

Brother Lawrence lived in the 17th cen- 
tury. But people today still find that God is 
very near and real to those who sincerely © 
seek Him and practice his presence. 1 
Hymn: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine,” or — 

“Jesus Calls Us, O’er the Tumult” 


CLosING PRAYER: 
Father, hear. the prayer we offer; 
Not for ease that prayer shall be; 
But for strength, that we may ever 
Live our lives courageously. 


Be our strength in hours of weakness; 
In our wanderings, be our guide; 
Through endeavor, failure, danger, 
Father, be thou at our side.” Amen. 
—Love M. Wits (Abridged) 


May 14 
THEME: Reflect the Light * 
WorsuHip CENTER: Two unlighted tapers. 


PreLubE: Londonderry—a traditional Irish | 
melody which is the tune for “Above — 
the hills of time.” | 


1In Singing Worship, by Thomas, No. 37 and i 
The Abingdon Song Book, No. 301 
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CALL TO WorsuHiP: (Let two young peo- 
ple come forward from the back of the 
room with small lighted candles to light 
the tapers at the worship center, thus: ) 


First Youth: We light this candle to 
symbolize the light which came into the 
world with Jesus who taught ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

Second Youth: We light this candle to 
symbolize the light which shines in dark 
places when men live as Jesus taught. 


_ (The two remain in front as the Leader 
says: ) 
LEADER: 
“God of the strong, 
God of the weak, 
Lord of all lands and our own land, 
Light of all souls: from Thee we seek 
Light from thy light, strength from thy 
hand.” 
—Ruicuarp W. GILpEs 


Hymn: “Above the hills of time the cross 
is gleaming” 
SCRIPTURE: Matthew 5:14-16 


PRAYER: “Open wide the window of our 
spirits, and fill us full of light; open 
wide the door of our hearts that we may 
receive and entertain thee with all our 
powers of adoration and love.” Amen. 

—Curistina Rossetti 


DFFERING: Use hymn, “Bless thou the 
gifts our hands have brought” 


Tacx: “Reflect the Light” (Let a youth 
tell this in his own words) 

It was a bright sunny morning. Sunlight 
treamed through the east windows of the 
vedroom. Joe and Mary, still in their pa- 
amas, had come in for their morning 
iomp with Daddy. Now Daddy had gone 
nto his study, but Joe and Mary had re- 
nained to play with Mother’s mirror. It 
vas such fun to flash dancing lights over 
he walls and ceiling! Besides, this was a 
lew mirror. It had a beveled edge. They 
liscovered that when the mirror was held 
n a certain way the reflected lights con- 
ained all the shades of the rainbow in 
hem. Shrieking with joy, they raced into 
he study to share their discovery with 
Daddy. 
| But alas! They lost their lovely dancing 
ights when they entered the west room. 
Nhere had they gone? 


You know what had happened? They - 


ould not reflect the light when they were 
way from the light. 

Did you ever hear about the little girl 
yho was asked if she knew what a saint 
yas? Remembering the lovely stained glass 
yindows at church, she exclaimed, “Of 
ourse I know. A saint is a person that 
sts the light shine through.” 

Iymn: “Walk in the Light” or ‘Follow 
_ the Gleam” 

‘Losinc PRAYER: 

| Grant us Thy truth to make us free, 

| And kindling hearts that burn for 
Thee; 3 

| Till all Thy living altars claim 

| One holy light, one heavenly flame. 
Amen, 

—OLIvVER WENDELL HoLMEs 


flay 21 : 
'HEME: Prayer Releases Power 


forsHip CentER: “Praying Hands” by 
Albrecht Durer 


\RELUDE: “Cwm Rhondda”— a Welsh 
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hymn melody which is used as the tune 
for “God of grace and God of glory.” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
Hear us, our Father! We know thou wilt 
hear us; 
Nor need our voices ascend far away; 
Thou art around us, within us, and near 


us; 
Thou wilt attend when we earnestly pray. 


Love us, our Father! We know thou wilt 
love us; 

We are thy children, we turn unto thee; 

For all around us, within us, above us, 

Proofs of thine infinite kindness we see. 


Aid us, our Father! We know thou wilt 
aid us; 
We are so feeble and thou art so strong; 
Almighty Power, that made us and keeps 
us, 
Thou wilt protect us from danger and 
wrong. 
—Anonymous 
Hymn: “God of Grace and God of Glory” 
ScripTurE: Matthew 7:7-12 
Tue Lorp’s PRAYER 


OFFERING: 

All things are Thine; no gift have we, 

Lord of all gifts, to offer thee; 

And hence with grateful hearts today, 

Thine own before Thy feet we lay. 

—Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
TALE: 
PravER HELPs 

Sally walked into the dark room confi- 
dently. But—Crash! She had not seen 
that table. What had her aunt told her? 
She had said the light switch was to the 
right as you came in the door. Yes, there 
was the switch. Contact! The room was 
filled with light. Now she could see clear- 
ly where to walk without mishap. 

Why, that was what the preacher had 
said last Sunday! “Prayer is like turning 
on a light. The power is there all the 
time. When you make contact with that 
power it throws light on everything you 
do. You see life and its problems more 
clearly. It is foolish to go groping around 
in the darkness when we can use the 
Power of Prayer.” 

Sometimes prayer is compared to radio. 
The music and other broadcasts are avail- 
able only after the static is tuned out and 
the radio is tuned in to the station. 


Prayer should be very simple. It is talk- 
ing and listening to God—not a mono- 
logue but a dialogue. 


Prayer is not some kind of magic to use 
in order to obtain whatever we want but 
is a way to put ourselves into tune with 
God and obtain the power for our great 
adventure of trying to live our Christian 
faith. 

How and when do we pray? 

Muriel Lester suggests that your first 
conscious thought, when you wake up, 
should be of God. Think of the many 
blessings you have and thank him. You 
may wish to thank him for home, food, 
friends and family, health, opportunity to 
go to school, or some particular happiness. 
Also ask for help during the coming day 
to be able to live more like Jesus. 

Plan and take time during the day to 
read your Bible, and some devotional ma- 
terial to stimulate your prayer life. 


Of course, thank God before meals. 


Many have found it helpful to have 
some particular times to pray. One boy 
had to take a bus to school. He was the 
first to be picked up and the last to reach 
home. The driver was a very quiet man. 
The boy found he could use that time in 
the quiet bus for prayer and thought about 


CURRICULUM 
ENRICHMENT 


"Useful means of teaching the gospel, 
800d ways to spread the warn news of 
Christianity.’ — Gerald E. Knoff 
Assoc. Gen. Sec. of the Internatio 
Council, 


THese precedent-setting films were 
produced by the Protestant Film Com- 
mission with the close cooperation of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. Each is 3 reels, 16 mm., 
sound. Lease, $160.00; rental, $8.00. 


Wiz, 
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BIRTHDAY 
| PARTY 


Designed to provide needed material 
on the Golden Rule and Its applica- 
tion to everyday life, this appealing 
film realistically combines the gen- 
tleness and unwitting cruelty of ~ 
children in the story of ten year 
old Janie, her birthday party, her 
uninvited neighbor, and how Janie 
was brought to a maturing sense of 
Bee Christian responsibilities toward 
others. 


A JOB 
FOR BOB 


Bob, fresh out of high school and 
eager to get married, felt crushed 
when told he was unqualified for 
the important Job he wanted. The 
story of how he was led to take a 
Job in keeping with his abilities, but 
which permitted full expression of 
his personality should prove helpful 
to youth everywhere. It Is based on 
the International Council outline, 
‘*Choosing a Vocation.’’ 


WHAT 
HAPPENED TO 
JO JO e) 


Jo Jo, a super life-of-the-party teen 
ager, and her friends In the church 
young people’s society were only 
nominally concerned with the gang 
on the other side of town until one 
of the gang bopped her with a rock. 
How she and her friends dealt with 
the situation makes an_ inspiring 
story for all ages and applies prin- 
ciples in the International Council 
Outline, ‘Christian Citizenship on 
the Local Level.” 


Order from your own film library 
or the nearest RFA address: 

New York 19, N. Y.: 35 W 45th Street 
Richmond 8, Va.: 8 North Sixth Street 
Dallas 4, Texas: 3012 Maple Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa.: 209 Ninth Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois: 206 S. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco 2, Cal.: 351 Turk Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.: 1505 Race Street 
St. Louis 3, Mo.: 2722 Pine Blvd. 


The Religious Film Association, Inc. 
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A VITAL HOUR 
FOR AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


For many American children the hour they spend each week 
in Sunday School is the only hour in which they are taught 
the greatest story ever told—the story of Christ. This is a 
vital hour, the one hour of the 168 in a week that is set 
apart for teaching children the way of life, for giving them 
the inspiration and guidance of Christian precepts. 

Make every minute of the vital hour count by using the. 
most effective of modern teaching aids—filmstrips and 
2” x 2” color slides. Children accept screen presentations 
enthusiastically, learn faster, retain more. 

The Society for Visual Education, Inc. pioneered the use 
of still projectors and visual teaching aids in the religious 
field. Today the Society maintains the world’s largest library 
of religious filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slides, visualizing 
practically every important story and event in the Bible. 


Sree Calalog............Fend Foday! 


The S.V.E. Religious Catalog is a complete, descriptive listing of all 
religious filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slides produced by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. It also includes material of other leading producers 
of religious subjects. You can make sure your church has a free copy by 
ordering today. Ask for Catalog 801. 


l Instructor 300 


3 shows 2” x 2” slides, 
single and double-frame filmstrips. 


The most practical 300-watt Tri-Purpose 
projector ever developed for church and 
school use. Substantially increased screen 
brilliance, sharper screen image, greater ease 
of operation, maximum film protection. 
Complete with 5” S.V.E. Wocoted lens, 300- 
watt lamp, two-tone case......... $9Q00 


S NGiIN) JO. Fe Pee RRA Ga FON! UNO SiS PiRLOn EG ALON 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION 


1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY ° CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
PRODUCERS OF VISUAL AIDS SINCE 1919 


ways in which he could become more like’ 
Jesus. Discover ways by which your daily 
schedule has time in it to talk and listen’ 
to God. We do not have to change our! 
position in order to lift our hearts to Him.) 


Then there are flash prayers. These are 
quick prayers for guidance and strength) 
when we face some problem, such as, “O 
God, help me to tell the truth,’ or “O 
God, help me not to lose my temper,” or 
“OC God, show me how to be kind and 
friendly.” We all face times each day 
when we need extra help in order to live; 
as Jesus taught. These are the times for 
a flash prayer. 


At the close of the day, take your suc-' 
cesses and your failures to God. Thank) 
him for any achievements and for happi-' 
ness. And tell him about your failures too! 
in living the Jesus way. You may want to: 
say something like this: “(O God, forgive’ 
me for that unkind thing I did to Sandy, | 
or said to Francis. Show me how I can 
help make it right.” : 

“O Thou, by whom we come to God, 

The Life, the Truth, the Way; 
The path of prayer Thyself hast trod; 
Lord, teach us how to pray!” 

—JAMES Monrdo mae 


Hymn: “We Would See nae or “Have 
Thine Own Way, Lord,” or “Spirit of) 
God, Descend Upon My pienee ? 


BENEDICTION: 
May the grace of Christ our Saviour 
And the Father’s boundless love, 
With the Holy Spirit’s favor, : 
Rest upon us from above. Amen. 
—Joun Newton’ 


May 28 
TuHeme: The First Pentecost 


Worsuip CENTER: The picture “Come 
Unto Me” by Eugene Burnand?’ 


PreLupe: “Thou Strong Young Man F | 
Galilee’ 


Catt To Worsuip: “Wait on the Lord: 
be of good courage, and he shall 
strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on 
the Lord.”—Psalm 27:14 


Hymn: “Thou Strong Young Man of Gal- 
ilecus 


PRAYER: 

“O God, who didst send the Holy Spirit 
to enkindle the zeal of Christ’s followers, 
waiting in Jerusalem for his promised gift; 
we beseech thee to pour the same inspira- 
tion on thy people here assembled, and on. 
the Church of Jesus throughout the world: 
Revive the power of the gospel in our 
hearts, that it may be to us a sacred trust 
for the blessing of mankind. Enable thy 
Church to spread the good news of Salva- 
tion, so that all nations may hear it in 
their own tongue, and welcome it into 
their own life. Protect, encourage, and 
bless all missionaries of the cross; and 
prosper their word and work; so that Je- 
sus, being lifted up, may draw all men 
unto him, and the kingdom of the world 
may become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ. Amen.” 

—The Book of Common Worship 


OFFERING: Our Father, accept our money 
and our prayers that we may ever seek 
thee with our whole hearts. We ac- 
knowledge thee as our Lord and Mas- 
ter. Amen. 


*There is a fine interpretation of this picture in 
“Christ and the Fine Arts” by Cynthia Pearl 
Maus (p.626) 

3See International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, March 1950, page 25. 
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rORY: 
Tue First PENTECOST 


After the first Easter, the disciples con- 
hued to stay in Jerusalem. It seemed 
possible for the little group to break up. 
hey went to the Temple together and 
raised God. They talked about Jesus. 
hey ate together. The wonderful cer- 
inty that Jesus was continually with them 
‘ew. They did not know why, but some- 
yw they felt something wonderful was 
bout to happen. So they continued to 
ait, expectantly. / 
Then on the day of the Jewish festival 
sntecost they were together, perhaps in 
lat upstairs room where they had eaten 
le last supper with Jesus. Suddenly a 
rangely wonderful thing happened. What 
as it, this warming of the heart which 
ade them feel inspired and strong and 
mfident? The sound was as a great 
ind blowing. The place was filled with 
\diant light. They began to get excited 
id even to shout in their joy. 
Jerusalem was filled with people from 
lover. As the disciples left the room for 
le streets, a crowd quickly gathered to 
ad out what had happened. “They must 
: drunk,” some said. 
Then Peter explained, “We are not 
sunk. It is early in the morning and this 
not the way drunkenness comes. There 
a prediction in our Scriptures about 
hat has happened to us. God says,\‘I 
ill pour out my Spirit on all the earth. 


Your young men shall see visions and your 
old men shall dream dreams. I will pour 
out my Spirit on my people and they shall 
prophesy. And those who call on the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.’ Jesus 
of Nazareth, who lived among us, did 
many wonderful things. We thought he 
was the Messiah but they put him to death 
on the cross. But death could not keep 
him. He came back. Now he has gone 
to be at God’s right hand but he has sent 
his Spirit to live forever in our hearts. 
This Jesus who was crucified is indeed the 
Messiah.” 

It was a great speech. Many began to 
cry out, “What must we do?” Peter an- 
swered, “Be sorry for your sins. Change 
your ways. Be baptized in Jesus’ name 
and you too will receive this Spirit.” 


Thus, the company of those who fol- 
lowed Jesus grew. They tried to follow 
Jesus’ example in every way and they 
found that God’s power showed itself in 
their lives in wonderful ways. 

Over 1900 years have passed. But on 
the fiftieth day after Easter, we still ob- 
serve “Pentecost”—the day when Power 
came to the disciples at Jerusalem. For, 
still God’s power comes to those who wait 
and pray and seek to serve. 

Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God!” or “TI 
Bind My Heart This Tide,” or “Have 
Thine Own Way, Lord.” 

PRAYER-BENEDICTION: Psalm 19:14 


Aide anid Young 


Departments 


y Helen I. Moseley* 


HEME FOR May: The Home in Which 
TI Live 

emembering Christian Family Week 
ad Mother’s Day, which are observed 
iring this month.) 


or the Leader 


In our homes today our young people 
te developing the skills and attitudes 
hich they will use in building their 
omes in the next few years. It is hoped 
iat during this month Family Week will 
+ observed, beginning the first Sunday in 
{ay and ending on the second Sunday. 
1 almost all public libraries the book, 
nd So He Made Mothers by Margaret 
pplegarth may be found. This book fur- 
shes valuable additional material. The 
ok, Beatitudes for the Family by Leland 
aster Wood may be purchased from The 
earthside Press, 297 - 4th Ave., New 
ork City, N. Y., or from your own pub- 
thing house. The Kodachrome slide, 
Among the Lowly” by L’Hermitte, num- 
'r CC 187, is among the “Christ and 
me Arts” series or may be purchased 
parately. As a suggestive worship setting 
r the month, print Galatians 5: 22-23 
1 white cardboard large enough that all 
ay read easily. Above this use the picture 
Among the Lowly” by L’Hermitte, or the 
«2 slide of this picture. 


*Youth Leader among the Disciples of Christ. 
‘okane, Washington. 
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May 7 
TueEme: The Spirit of the Home 


PRELUDE: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
or “From Homes of Quiet Peace” 


CALL To WorsHIP: 
Happy is the family 
That knows that God in wisdom 
Has made things beautiful 
For the happiness of His children; 


And happy those who know 
That they are workers together with 
God, 
In causing beauty to exist. 
—LELAND FostER Woop’ 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” (all 
verses ) 


ScripTuRE: Galatians 5: 
read in unison) 


PRESENTATION OF THEME: 

Leader: God did more than lift up bar- 
ren mountains on the world’s surface or 
create the sea. He adorned his creation 
with beauty. He covered the mountains 
with rocks of fantastic shapes, trees of 
great beauty and variety, streams, velvety 
carpets of moss, ferns, grasses and flowers. 
He put birds and animals on the earth 
and provided protection and shelter for 
them. Then he made -people, and homes, 
homes with parents and love in them, like 
unto God’s great love. 

Response: 

Happy is the family 
In which God is an unseen partner, 


22-23 (To be 


1From Beatitudes for the Family by Leland: Fos- 
ter Wood, published by The Hearthside Press. 
Used by permission, 


And the religion of the home 

Is to treat one another as God wills; 
And to seek good 

For all families of mankind.’ 


Leader: It is in our homes where the 
“fruits of the spirit’ may truly take root 
and grow. These things are not achieved 
all at once, but slowly developed, with 
conscious effort, sometimes through much 
suffering and hardship, but hardship only 
strengthens the spirit of the one who truly 
understands God’s plan of growth. 


Response: 
Happy is the family 
Whose members influence one another 
By understanding and good example; 
And not by thoughtless criticism. 
For they shall benefit one another, 
And be pleasant to live with.’ 


TALK: 
Tue Home 1n Wuicu I Live 


Webster in his dictionary defines home 
as “one’s fixed place of abode; family resi- 
dence, hence a place or abode of affection, 
peace and rest; congenial abiding place.” 
It is not defined as the house on such and 
such a street or road. Bricks, stone, steel, 
or wood used in its construction seem to 
make little difference. It is the wisdom and 
the laughter, the kindness and the har- 
mony, the love and the friendship, the 
gentleness and the thoughtfulness, the joy- 
ful experiences shared, and even the sor- 
rows and sufferings borne together in 
understanding and patience. These are 
“the fruits of the spirit” which make the 
place of abode a home. 


We young people have a very definite 
part in building the homes in which we 
live. We may not have chosen the place, 
or the part of the country in which we 
live, but day by day we bring our own 
attitudes and ideals into our homes. 


A family had just lost its home by fire. 
The two boys with their parents were 
checking over the burned out embers to 
see if there was anything which could be 
salvaged. Finally the older son straightened 
up and said, “Well Dad, this year we 
build that new home we’ve been talking 
about. Let’s get started.” The mother in 
speaking of it afterward said, “It was the 
boys who helped us remember we still had 
each other and that was all that really 
mattered.” 


This month our nation remembers Fam- 
ily Week and Mother’s Day. Let us try 
earnestly to build into our homes the 
“fruits of the spirit,’ for a home is a 
God given treasure. 

PRAYER: 

Oh God, our Heavenly Father, we are 
truly thankful for the homes in which we 
live. We remember that all through the 
ages the greatness of nations has been 
measured by the greatness of the homes 
which forget not thy teachings. We con- 
fess our own thoughtlessness of others, 
Father, our selfishness in too often seek- 
ing our own pleasures forgetful of the 
needs of others. Help us to remember that 
words of cheerfulness and appreciation 
strengthen the members of our families as 
well as ourselves. Wilt thou help us to 
build homes that endure through sympa- 
thetic love and understanding of our 
families. Amen. 


* Soto: “An Evening Prayer,’ by Charles 


Gabriel, or “The Prayer Perfect,” by 
Stenson 


May 14 
Tueme: The Mother in Our Home 


PRELUDE: Medley of Hymns: “Faith of 
Our Fathers, Living Still,’ “O Love 
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That Wilt Not Let Me Go,” “O God 
Whose Love Is Over All” 


CALL To WorsuiP: Proverbs 1: 7-9 
Hymn: “O God, Whose Love Is Over All” 


STATEMENT OF MoTHER’s Day: 

It was May 8th, 1914, when Woodrow 
Wilson was president, that a Joint Reso- 
lution was approved and placed in the 
Congressional records instructing the pres- 
ident to “direct the government officials 
to display the United States flag on all 
government buildings and to invite the 
people of the United States to display the 
flag at their homes or other suitable places 
on the Second Sunday in May as a public 
expression of our love and reverence for 
the mothers of our country.” 

Long before this was officially done, 
however, people have paused in the busi- 
ness of their days to pay tribute to moth- 
ers. Women of today owe a deep debt to 
the Christian ideal of Motherhood. Even 
the Hebrew writers of many years ago paid 
high tribute ‘to a virtuous woman, the 
mother of a home. Let us read this de- 
scription as found in Proverbs 31. 
ScripTuRE: Proverbs 31, 10-31. (Have this 

portion read by someone who will prac- 

tice it beforehand that it may be well 
done. ) 


Story: 
MorTHer’s Turn 

A fine appearing Negro mother sat in 
the audience watching the college gradua- 
tion services of the youngest of her three 
daughters. Unconsciously she sighed. Oh, 
but she was proud of them! But it had 
been hard work for her husband and her- 
self to put three girls through college. The 


dresses she had made after hours of work, 
the careful saving of every possible small 
amount of money, the continued cheerful- 
ness in spite of privation, all had been 
hard. But now her girls had college educa- 
tions and were taking their places in the 
world. Perhaps she would rest a bit now, 
but then what? She had been very busy 
all these years, but she was still a young 
woman. Mingling with her joy of the mo- 
ment was a strange, empty feeling. 

The mother’s mixed emotions were for- 
gotten in the happy days of vacation which 
followed the graduation. Her whole family 
was at home for a short time, and every 
moment was filled with enjoyable family 
activity. It did seem to the mother that 
there was considerable whispering going on 
behind her back, and that some sort of a 
secret was brewing. 

It was just before the girls left they 
broke the news to her. 

“Well, Mother, we had better be help- 
ing you get your things ready before we 
leave. That’s what you always did for us.” 

“Get my things ready—for what? I’m 
not going anywhere,” answered the sur- 
prised mother. 

“Oh, yes you are, little lady,” emphat- 
ically declared the youngest. “You put us 
through school and now it is your turn! 
Your daughters are sending you to college, 
my dear!” 

That fall in one of our western colleges 
a young girl proudly escorted her mother 
to the desk of the registrar and an- 
nounced—‘‘Miss Beckett, I want to enroll 
my Mother in school.” 


Four years later that same mother was 


graduated with high honors, a favorite of 
the senior class. Today she is doing a very 


_ ‘The RADIO & FILM COMMISSION 


fine piece of work in the city in which s 
lives. In the words of the writer of Pro 
erbs, “Her children arise up, and call hi 
blessed; her husband also, and he praiset| 
her.” 
PRAYER: 

O God of love, for our Mothers of ti 
day we give thee thanks. We realize thi 
through the ages Mothers have poure) 
forth their lives for the happiness of the} 
homes and children. Help us to be worth 
of the love and devotion which burij 
within them. Teach us, we pray, to do ov 
best to preserve the high ideal of mothe 
hood as taught by thy Word, and may w 
honor and cherish the homes of all th 
people. Amen 


May 21 
Tueme: Sharing Responsibility 


PRELUDE: “Teach Me, O Lord, Thy Hi i 
Way” 


Catt To WorsHP: I Corinthians 3: 16-1} 


Our Father and our God, we rejoit 
that thou hast given us the privilege () 
working with thee on the unfinished tas]] 
in this world. Make us aware of the 0] 
portunities which are ours, and strengthe| 
our wills, we pray, that we may find je 
and courageous adventure in carrying 01 
thy purposes. We pray thee for thy wil 
dom and thy guidance in our lives, ar 
thine be the glory, Amen. 
LEADER’s Gumpinc THOUGHTS: ) 

We have been thinking this month /( 
the homes in which we live, of the frur 
of the spirit which take root and grow 


An inspirational picture that shows the devel- 
opment of the earth from its fiery conception 


to our present atomic age. 


By means of 


Time-lapse photography, pictures of succes- 
sively higher forms of plant and animal life 
are clearly shown. These include actual cell 
division, the growth of a fern, the develop- 
ment of a pine cone, and the maturing of a 
peach from the dormant bud, as well as 
many other Time-lapse sequences of different 


flowers. 


1 hr.-15 m. 16MM sound and color 
full length feature film 


Mr. Ott, noted lecturer and time-lapse photog- 
rapher, whose famous botanical pictures have 
thrilled millions, has produced another epic 
picture. "Our Changing World" is a factual 
picture, non-sectarian in concept with very 

high educational as well as entertainment 

value for your club, church or school. 

Write for descriptive folder. Spe- 

cial rates to schools and churches 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


JOHN OTT FILM LIBRARY, INC. 
730 ELM STREET ° — WINNETKA, ILL. 


or the METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
that serves your territory 


-_ 
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... and their lives are individual in their needs and wants. 
Ministers particularly have many extraordinary problems 
with regard to unforeseeable sickness and accidents. 


and HERE IS A NEW “CUSTOM-BUILT INSURANCE POLICY”* 
TAILORED TO YOUR OWN INDIVIDUAL NEEDS! 


iT COVERS: We have developed a brand new type of Health and Accident in- 


Disability at Home surance, THE ADVANCE POLICY, designed for ministers and 
Disability in Hospital their families—with the radical new innovation of a graded premi- 
Disability caused by Accident um cost—issued in units—the cost is based on your age at time of 
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these homes, of the Mother of the home, 
and now of our own shared responsibilities 
in our homes. Leland Foster Wood, in his 
“Beatitudes for the Family” writes, 


Happy is the home 
Where all have satisfying work; 
And are willing to render 
Whatever service they can, 
As well as to receive 
That which is their due. 


In such a family all things are done well, 
And no one bears too heavy a burden.’ 


A father had three adolescent boys 
whose demands he could not meet. They 
were continually irritable because they 
could not use the family car, and did lit- 
tle of the required work to keep the family 
going. The father, already a sick man, 
suddenly disappeared and has not been 
heard of since. Now the boys realize what 
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their father was up against to keep them 
in school and supply the necessities of 
life. Some young people, however, learn 
the joy of sharing responsibilities. 
STORY: 

In Cotiece_I LEARNED 

The older sister looked over their room 
with its twin beds and explained to the 
visitor, “Jessica can get away with any- 
thing. She was to clean up this room, and 
just look, it is certainly a mess. She always 
says, ‘Oh, yes, I’ll do it in a minute,’ but 
she never finds that minute. I don’t know 
what she'll do in college, we have all 
spoiled her so.” 

The older sister was right. Jessica hap- 
pened to get a roommate just like herself. 
In a short time their room was the talk of 
that floor of the dormitory. Jessica herself 
was very unhappy. She had been repri- 
manded several times on the untidiness of 
the room; she couldn’t find her things, her 
clothes were wrinkled; she even lost some 
of her lessons already prepared. She count- 
ed the days until the Christmas vacation 
which meant a trip home, and when that 
time came, she hastily departed. 

As Jessica walked into her room at 
home, she paused at the doorway, filled 
with a wave of appreciation that had nev- 
er been hers before. The beds were neatly 
made; the dresser top was clear except for 
the dainty cut-glass perfume container. 
All spoke of peace and order. Jessica sat 
down on the corner of her bed and began 
to cry. Her mother, coming in a moment 
later, exclaimed, “Why daughter, whatever 
in the world can be the matter? I thought 
you were so very anxious to get home?” 

“I’m not so sure myself as to what’s the 
matter,” Jessica hastily tried to explain. 
“I’m so glad to get home I guess that’s 
what made my eyes go weepy.” 

A few days at home acted like a tonic 
but Jessica was also doing a bit of think- 
ing. It was she who put her clothes in or- 
der for school again and the whole family 
were surprised when she left early, saying 
she had things to do. When her roommate 
returned, Jessica had everything in careful 
order. The roommate acknowledged that 
she, too, was very tired of the disorderly 
ways into which they both had so easily 
fallen. 

“When I think of the trial I’ve been to 
my family,” said Jessica, “I even go pick 
up a pencil and put it carefully back into 
place!” 

It was Jessica who took over the care of 
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the whole family a year later, while thi 
mother was very ill. The mother insists 
was her daughter’s excellent home keepin} 
job which helped her to strength agai 
so quickly. ! 
CLosinc Hymn: ‘Now in the Days @ 
Youth” | 


May 28 


THEME: Christian Courtesy in Our Home| 


PRELUDE: “God of Our Youth, to Whor 
We Yield” | 
CaLL To Worsuip: First two stanzas a 
“Spirit of Life,’ by Earl Marlatt,” o 
Psalm 100. : 


Hymn: “God of Our Youth, to Whor} 
We Yield” : 


PRESENTATION OF THEME: 
Scripture: I Corinthians 13: 1-3 ae 
Leader: One of the judges in the ci 

court in speaking to young people an} 

parents in an evening meeting said: “If 
could only impress upon families the grea} 

need of practicing courtesy in family life i) 

would greatly lessen the divorce cases tha 

come to my court. So many of them sta} 
over rudeness of some sort, sharp word 
hurts both real and imagined, thoughtless 
ness, many times just the lack of courteouw) 
treatment one could expect from a tota 


should be of those in our homes! 
quick ‘thank you’ of a parent to a child, o} 
a child to his parent has a magic soun| 
that denotes harmony in the househole 
And the words, ‘Oh, I’m sorry,’ take thi 
sting out of an unintentional hurt. Reg 
courtesy is as needed to happy home lif! 
as oil is in your auto.” 

A Christian is naturally a courteous per 
son because he is thoughtful of others ani 
appreciates the personality of other people 
but we all need to practice expressing tha} 
courtesy. 

Scripture: Colossians 4:6 

Leader: Let us ask ourselves thoughtfully 
do I interrupt others when they are talk 
ing, selfishly thinking that I have some 
thing more important to say than they) 
Do I courteously give attention when m) 
parents speak? 

Scripture: Proverbs 2: 1, 2, 5. | 

Leader: Am I in danger of sharp anj 
cross words with my family, knowing ful} 
well that anger provoketh anger? Do I tr 
to courteously share a cheerful dispositio/ 
with those about me? : 

Scripture: Proverbs 15: 13; 15: 1. 

Leader: 

Happy is the family 

Whose members learn to be courteous | 
And on their good behavior when alone, | 

As much as when honored guests an 

present; 
For the courtesy shown to friends 

And to strangers who cross our path, 
Is still more fitting at home 

Where it most deeply affects our lives 
And one who is a gentleman only abroad } 

Is not a gentleman at all; 

And the woman who is not a lady at hom| 
Will vainly try to be one elsewhere.’ 
Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee tha} 

in thy wisdom thou hast planned fo} 

Christian homes in which we too Cai 


i 


favor with God and man. Help us t} 
grow in love and thoughtfulness, in pa} 
tience and self control that we may be. 
source of happiness to the home ij 
which we dwell. Amen. 


PRAYER Hymn: “I Would Be True” 


2In The New Hymnal for American Youth) 
Number 63. f 


The Man Born fo Be King 


| By Dorothy L. Sayers. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1949. 339 p. $3.75. 


| A writer of mystery stories has been cap- 
tivated by the supreme Mystery. A creator 
of drama has caught something of the cos- 
mic import of the divine-human encounter 
that once transpired in Palestine. A story- 
teller has given new winsomeness to “the 
old, old story.” She does not pretend to 
have done otherwise: “the greatness is in 
the story, and does not need to borrow 
anything from the craftsman; it is enough 
that he should faithfully serve the work” 
(p. 21). 
_ The Man Born to Be King is a cycle of 
twelve plays on the life of Christ. They 
cover his career from the wondrous birth 
in Judea to the triumphal resurrection ap- 
pearances in Galilee. They were originally 
written for presentation over the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and were pro- 
fessionally produced by Van Gielgud. The 
srsentaton were four weeks apart, so 
that each play, while fitting into the 
cycle, had to be sufficiently self-contained 
to carry itself. 
| ' Josephus and a few extra-canonical tra- 
ditions (as in the case of the Magi) are 
‘used for additional background details. 
Each play i is prefaced by Notes (compara- 
le to “stage directions’) on the charac- 
ters, action, dialect, etc. 
Here familiar New Testament characters 
are given new depth: the Roman centurian 
peed Proclus), for whom the Passover 
is “just one of those peculiar Jewish bean- 
feasts chiefly remarkable as being apt to 
ive rise to disturbances, and as offering 
>pportunities for a display of spit-and- 
polish” (p. 201); Andrew, “A kind, de- 
endable person, with no imagination 
sate (p. 52); John the Baptist, who 
‘has no humour, no patience, and a one- 
“rack mind” (p. 51); Judas, “the most 
“ntelligent of all the disciples” with “the 


“imaginative brain” (p. 52); Matthew, “as 
vulgar a little commercial Jew as ever 
walked Whitechapel” (p. 100), with “the 
townsman’s strong objections to damp dis- 
mfort, and rocking boats’ (p. 127); 
aiaphas, “the complete ecclesiastical poli- 
‘ician—a plausible and nasty piece of 
work” (p. 103). Baruch the Zealot is the 
nly character of importance who is not 
‘ound in the Gospels. 

“Niggling antiquarian accuracy in tri- 
jes” Miss Sayers tells us (p. 9) was not 
umong her aims, and the modern man will 
secognize himself in the company of those 
whom Christ encountered. Herod, for ex- 
imple, was “very much in the position of 
in Indian Maharajah, exercising sov- 
*reignty in the British Raj... he intro- 
juced a good deal of European culture 
nto his province, and sent his grandsons 
‘0 college in Rome, as they serid theirs to 
Oxford” (p. 26). The Rich Young Ruler 
‘would like to be at home in both worlds 
it once—to enjoy exalted religious emo- 
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ooldness and drive that belong to a really” 


tions without disturbing his ordinary way 
of life” (p. 202). 

Here our contemporaries may discern 
how they crucify Christ afresh. Miss 
Sayers pictures the uneasiness of respecta- 
bility in the presence of Jesus. The guardi- 
ans of orthodoxy are certain that “No God- 
fearing prophet would go about with 
dancing girls” (p. 163). The demand of 
the crowd for crucifixion “indicates that 
frightful wild-beast noise made by Nazis 
and boxing-fans” (p. 258). The ‘Elders 
of the Synagogue . . . are found in every 
Parish Council—always highly respectable, 
often quarrelsome, and sometimes in a 
crucifying mood” (p. 7). 

The publishers assure us that Jesus’ 
words “always ring true with the strength 
of King James English.” Happily, this is 
not the case. From the Greek Testament 
Miss Sayers has learned to have Jesus 
speak in the living language of the com- 
mon people: “You must make up your 
minds . . . you can’t serve God and your 
own interests at the same time” (p. 92). 
“Happy are the sorrowful, for their souls 
are made strong through suffering’ (p. 
133). “There are many inns on the road 
to my Father’s house. I am going ahead to 
prepare the lodgings for you” (p. 241). 
Incidentally, Miss Sayers reckons Jesus 
“among the greatest wits of all time. No- 
body else, in three brief years, has achieved 
such an output of epigram’” (p. 10). 

These plays represent the most signif- 
icant attempt we know to capture the air 
waves for Christ. One would like to see 
church groups experiment with these plays, 
and to have them presented over as many 
American radio stations as possible (a New 
York address is given where permission 
may be sought). Many listeners might 
agree with Muriel Lester that these plays 
represent “Perhaps one of the finest things 
done for Christendom this century.” 

J. CarTER Swarm 


Doorway to a Happy Home 


By’ Mrs. Clarence H. Hamilton, Indian- 
apolis, Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1950. 
234 p. $2.50. 


This book on family life is significant 
in its origin. Mrs. Hamilton, wife of a 
theological seminary professor, was asked 
to lead the discussion of a group of 
mothers who wanted to pool their ideas 
and experience in finding the basic es- 
sentials of good family life. The discus- 
sion grew into voluminous notes, the notes 
bloomed into lectures given over a hun- 
dred times, and the lectures evolved into 
this book. 

The book is important in the range of 
topics covered. Reading it, one is aware 
of marriage being what we make it; of 
the deep significance of children’s being 
really happy; of the paths by which chil- 
dren are led to become vitally aware of 
God in their lives through such aids as a 
home “chapel”; and of family patterns 
and traditions. 


Understanding and loving adolescents is 
the message stated in a chapter title. A 
sample treatment must be included here in 
a typical scene: 

“ ‘Mother, what dress shall I wear to 
the formal tonight, my old pink one or 
the new white one?’ 

“Says mother, ‘Oh, I think I’d wear 
the new white one 3, it will look lovely 
against your new tan.’ 

“No,” replies daughter, 
wear this pink!’ 

“Dad, what d’you think of this shirt 
with my green pin stripe?’ 

“ *Mm-well, I think it looks O. K. Plain 
tan, yes, that’s all right.’ 

““Oh well, I don’t think I’ll wear it, 


anyway. This checked one looks good to 
me.’ ; 


“You may wonder why they ever bother 
to ask us, when they never take our ad- 
vice. Don’t they want it? Of course they 
want it, but not for the purpose of taking 
it. They need something to push against. 
How will they know they are making 
their own decisions unless they are dif- 
ferent from our suggestions?” 

The chapter on family prayers points 
out how the prepared home worship pro- 
gram often falls short of setting up a gen- 
uine worship experience but indicates the 
values that can be present when it is 
used. The author puts her main emphasis 
on the value of family worship built 
around significant family events. In do- 
ing this she is illustrating her statement: 
“Worship in the family, to be meaningful 
to all, must be centered about the event 
or occasion which is the paramount con- 
cern of all at that time. The occasion can- 
not be manufactured whenever the parents 
think there should be family worship.” 
However, if a family followed Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s suggestion of making birthdays, an- 
niversaries, unusual family events such as 
the arrival of the new baby from the hos- 
pital, a boy passing a test for a driver’s 
license, anticipated guests, and national 
festivals, occasions for family worship, it 
would certainly not be neglected. 


A book combining spiritual insight and 
practical helpfulness, this should be read 
by parents (of both sexes), and, by min- 
isters who are concerned about the family 
life of their people. It should be used 
widely in the situation out of which it 
was grown, the discussion group of 
parents. 


I’m going to 


P.R.H. and M.H.H. 


The Modern Reader's 


Guide to the Bible 


By Harold H. Watts. New York, Harper 
Brothers, 1949. 524 p. $3.75. 


Here is a book written by a member of 
the English department who teaches the 
Bible as literature but is not patronizing in 
his attitude; by a thorough-going analyst 
who yet is sure that there is “a logic of 
the emotions” (p. 199); by one who does 
not profess to be a theologian, but who 
does not ignore theology. 

It is good to have the unique insights 
of a professor of literature. “The story of 
Joseph is, among other things, the Cinder- 
ella tale, with the ten wicked brothers in 
the role of the two ugly sisters” (p. 50). 
“Ehud (Judges, chap. 3) is a Hebrew 
Scarlet Pimpernel who frees his people by 
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perpetrating the first ‘locked room’ mys- 
tery in literature” (p. 79). Ecclesiastes re- 
calls John Donne, “who posed for his last 
portrait decked in his shroud, to remind 
all who saw it of the certainty of man’s 
last end” (p. 295). Herrick, Cellini, Alex- 
ander Pope, W. B. Yeats, and Dostoevski 
are other authors who are called in to 


throw light upon ancient Hebrew writers. 

An effort is made to suggest parallels 
which enable the contemporary reader to 
put himself back in Bible times. “The 
Hebrews were, culturally speaking, hill- 
billies who took over whatever served 
their purposes” (p. 34). Samuel made the 
tour of the sanctuaries “like a modern 
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circuit judge” (p. 113). “Revelation” w 
as timely as a modern syndicated column, 
with its ‘predictions of things to come’ ”| 
(p. 477). | 

The specialist in Biblical studies will 
note occasional shortcomings. It is surpris- 
ing to find a list of “the greatest of the 
prophets” (p. 144) that does not include 
Jeremiah. The Evangelist Mark is not, as 
is stated on p. 372, “an arranger of events 
and deeds that he has from the source, 
(Q).” Nor is it accurate to say that Paul 
“announced the doctrines of the Trinity” 
(p. 456). Using only the King James 
Bible, the author is unaware of the textual) 
problem, and bases an argument on a pas- 
sage now known to be spurious (p. 469),) 


The author approaches the Bible as lit- 
erature, but he knows that that is not all 
there is to it. Students at Purdue Univer- 
sity, where Professor Watts developed the 
materials here presented, are confronted 
with a “library” which “has fostered a cer- 
tain set of ideas which are part of the 
framework of Western culture” (p. 495). 
The author insists that “What the West- 
ern world has become cannot be under- 
stood without some grasp of what the 
Hebrew-Christian element offered” (p. 
498). | 

If that is not exactly the Christian con- 
ception of the Book of Life, it is a good 
deal nearer the Kingdom than that ordi- 
narily encountered in such studies, and it 
is reassuring to know that the author is a 
man who contributes to teaching the Old 
and New Testaments in such a way as to 
bring out the fact that it is the Hebrew 
idea about God which is “the source of 
the unity beneath the diversity” (p. 494). 


The educated man is brought to recog- 
nize that many of the things he values 
most have their origin in the Bible: “The 
person who wishes to make headway with 
Italian and Flemish primitives or El 
Greco is likely to find that a detour 
through the Bible is really the shortest dis- 
tance between two points” (p. 3). Even 
non-devout persons “concerned with find- 
ing what makes Western man tick are 
not likely to pass by Paul’s theological 
discourse” (p. 460). | 

This book is recommended to church 
workers as a volume setting forth in read- 
able fashion an approach to the Scrip- 
tures which is in general accord with con- 
temporary scholarship. As the law was 
the tutor-slave which led the Hebrews to 
Christ (Gal. 3:24), so he who follows Dr. 
Watt’s approach will find art and culture 
leading him to Christ. 


7. Gos, 


Letters to Young Churches 


By J. B. Phillips. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948. 224 p. $2.50. 

The plan of J. B. Phillips to lift up the 
New Testament Epistles in this book is a 
good one, for it helps the Bible reader to 
appreciate the personal qualities of these 
letters, making them seem so very real. 
Any translation, such as this, that can 
make the Epistles more understandable i: 
worthy of careful reading. 

The letters are divided carefully to give 
the reader a running outline of the 
thought units, but one would wish that 
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they had been placed in the order of their 
probable historical origin, or some other 
logical plan to help one see the develop- 
ment of thought. A brief outline intro- 
duces each letter, giving some factual 
information; which, however, stresses an 
orthodox point of view. 

One finds here a somewhat unusual 
mixture of conservatism and _ liberalism. 
The general treatment of the letters is 
orthodox; i. e., Romans 16 remains a part 
of that letter; I and II Timothy are dated 
about 62 A.D. and all from the hand of 
Paul, etc. On the other hand, one dis- 
covers a freedom of phrasing that some- 
times reaches a point of extreme collo- 
quialism. One wonders why the “Received 
Greek” text was used; as a result, the 
benefits of the rich discoveries from the 
Greek papyri and manuscripts of the past 
fifty years are lost in most cases. 

If one would read this book along with 
the Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament, he would find it a helpful ex- 
perience. In the RSVNT the same quali- 
ties as Phillips tries to bring out of the 
letters appear, but in elegant English and 
with the benefits of all the progress made 
in the last half-century of biblical discov- 
eres. 

Worthy of special emphasis is Mr. Phil- 
lips’ statement in his introduction: 

“Perhaps if we believed what they (the 
early Christians) believed, we might 


achieve what they achieved.” 
Ture 


These My Brethren 


A Study of 570 Negro Churches and 
1542 Negro Homes in the Rural South. 

_ By Ralph A. Felton, Madison, New Jer- 
sey, Drew Theological Seminary, 1950. 
102 p. $.40. 

This study, done in cooperation with 
the Home Missions Council, is very 
thorough in content, although somewhat 
limited by the number of interviews taken. 
The sampling may be adequate, however, 
for making generalizations about Negro 
churches and homes in the rural South. 
The booklet goes beyond the statistical 
and gives the reader some: understanding 
of why conditions are what they are, re- 


veals some signs of progress, and presents 


a challenge to white Christians of the rural 
south to take the lead in ecumenical, in- 
serracial cooperation. 

Jj. Bods 


The Dream Gate 


_ By Marcus Bach. Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1949. 318 
>» $3.00. 


_ The Dream Gate is a novel based on 
one of the Hutterite communities that for 
1 hundred years have resisted encroach- 
ment of the outside world. Theirs is a 
‘eparate existence, in commune, without 
yersonal possessions, working together “for 
he good of all rather than for the pleas- 
ire of one.” 

The story focuses on a_ ten-year-old 
soy who adores his firm Hutterite parents 
put feels the pull of “the world.” Thought- 
‘ul Christians will find both a moving 
tory and a thought-provoking treatment 
of one answer to secularism. 
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for daily living in THE UPPER ROOM. 


A subscription to THE UPPER ROOM is a gift of love. 
Its cost is only 50c per year. Send your list now. In- 
clude yourself, your friends, your loved ones, 


Single copies, 10e each. Consignment orders to in- 
dividuals or churches, 5c each in lots of ten or more, 


THE UPPER ROOM 
The World’s Most Widely Used Devotional Guide 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 4, Tenn. 


UJ ities Answering Children’s Questions 


Opening the English Bible By C. W. Hunnicutt 


to countless new readers YU" Child's Leisure Time 
By Mildred Celia Letton 


all over the world — Both published in New York, by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. 52 pages each. 
taments These are two new pamphlets in the 
Parent-Teacher Series. The former book 
helps parents understand some of the 
various reasons why children ask questions 
and the importance of the persistent 
“why” and “what” in the growth process. 
This publication helps the adult know 
how to answer questions in a manner to 
stimulate a further desire to learn. Church 
school leaders will find that reading this 
material will show how to encourage pu- 
my cain Be pils’ religious questions rather than merel 
shaadi Created tc be ea nd ender to answer them. 4 


The latter book helps parents and 
group leaders appreciate the need for 


A New Translation — Ina 


Vocabulary of 1000 Words children to use leisure time wisely and 
HIS superlative ‘new’ version of the gives suggestions of various hobbies and 
. Bible, translated directly from the ways of developing them. The place 
original sources by two committees of the of the adult in this process is outlined. 
world’s leading Bible authorities and lan- This material gives some helpful princi- 


guage scholars, marks an important mile- i 
Gots inthe feng Wtrucels to MInES Phe ples and presents a check sheet which may 


eternal truths of the Bible more generally PMEn hs - Teta) 2: See An he So 
one and understood. A companion and &, 4 

introduction to the King James Version, K 

because of the simplicity of the language Halley 5 

employed —a revelation to the layman — Pochet 

meanings of the Divine Scriptures. $4.50 andbook 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC. 

300 F th Avenue New York 10 18th Edition, 150 Photos and Maps. Size 4{x64x1% 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 


a splendid introduction for children — 
The Basic Bible is an extraordinarily 
illuminating and rewarding volume for all 
who seek to know or interpret the real 


Ta Se Te RR IEEE ro RIT on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Diseoveries, 


How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 
There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information. 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 


Loved alike by Young and Old 


Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 
764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive chureh should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effeo- 
tive and eeonomical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and eollections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for li- 
us. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 
Speeialty Co., 


Davenport, ta. 


be used to test balance and variety in the 
use of a child’s leisure time. 
A.L.G. 


Additional Books Received 


*ALCOHOL AND SociAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
By Raymond G. McCarthy and Edgar M 
Douglass. New York 16, Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company, 1949. 304 p. $3.50. 


*THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. Edited by 
P. F. Valentine. New a Me oer 
Library, 1949. 575 p. $10.0 


*TuEe APOSTOLIC iat age AN 
AMERICAN TRANSLATION. By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. New York, MHarper and 
Brothers, 1950. 321 p. $3.75. 


*Tue ArT oF BoarD MEMBERSHIP. By 
Roy Sorenson. New York 7, Association 
Press, 1950. 160 p. $2.00. 

*CaMPING wiTH PuRPosE. By Marie 
Lafferty Cortell. New York 22, The Wom- 
an’s Press, 1950. 171 p. $3. 00. 

*CHAPTERS IN A LIFE OF PAUL. By John 
Knox. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1950, 168 p. "$2. 50. 

CHARTING Group Procress. By Saul 
Bernstein. New York, Association Press, 
1949. 24 p. $.75. 

*THe CurisTiAN RELIGIous Epuca- 
TION OF OLDER Pzopie. By Paul Benja- 
min Maves. New York 10, Department of 
Pastoral Services, Federal Council of the 
ch a of Christ in America, 1950. 96 p. 


*CHRISTIANITY AND Society. By Nels F. 
S. Ferre. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1950. 280 p. $3.75. 

* EARLY CHRISTIANS OF THE 21st CEN- 
tury. By Chad Walsh. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. 188 p. $2.00. 

52 SHort DEVOTIONAL PROGRAMS FOR 
YoutTH AND ApuLtTs. By Katherine Knos. 
Cincinnati, The Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, 1949. 216 p. $1.75. 

*GOALS FoR AMERICAN EpucaTion. Ed- 
ited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein 
and R. M. MaclIver. New rr Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. 555 p. $5.00 

*Tue Gospe, in Hymns. By Albert 
Edward Bailey. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1950. 600 p. $6. 00. 

*Tue InpivipvaL AND His RELIGION. 
By Gordon W. Allport. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1950. 147 p. $2.50. 

*TuE LicHT oF THE WorLp. By Gre- 
ville Cooke. New York, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc., 1950. 470 p. $3.95. 

*On Beinc your Best. By G. Curtis 
Jones. New York 11, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1950. 129 p. $2. 00. 

*Our Rexicious Trapitions. By Ster- 
ling P. Lamprecht. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Harvard University Press, 1950. 99 
p. $2.00. 


*To be reviewed 


12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 

Also racks with low adjustment 
for primary depart- 
ments and complete 
checkrooms. 


Write for 


VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Y-PHALANx: A Y.M.C.A. Cxup For 
Youno Men. New York, Association Press, 
1950. 60 p. $1.25. A manual of organiza- 
tion and program for YMCA clubs for 
young men eighteen to twenty-five years 
of age. Includes constitution, program 
check list, ritual, etc. 


Reprints Received 


THE CurisTiAN DEMAND FoR SoctaAL 
Justice. Edited by Bishop William Scar- 
lett, et al. A Signet Special. New York 16, 
325 New American Library, 1949. 126 p. 

Human Destiny. By Lecomte du 
Nouy. A Signet Special. New York 16, 
3.25 New American Library, 1949. 189 p. 


You Can CHANGE THE WorLbD. By 
Father James Keller. A Signet Special. 
New York 16, The New American Li- 
brary, 1948. 189 p. $.25. 


Worsuip. By John Woolman. A Pendle 
Hill Pamphlet. Wallingford, pene, 
Pendle Hill, 1950. 32 p. $.35 


We Would See Jesus 


(Continued from page 21) 


didn’t play favorites. His enemies banded 
together and took him prisoner; they 
mocked him and beat him, but he wasn’t 
afraid. He had to make them understand 
that God loved everybody, so he let them 
hurt him. He even prayed that God 
would forgive them when they put him to 
death. It looked for a while as if they 
had stopped him—that he was dead for- 
ever. 

Tenor Solo: ‘Were You There When 
They Crucified My Lord?” (Unseen solo- 
ist.) One stanza of this Negro spiritual is 
sung without accompaniment. 

Boy Narrator: Nothing in all the world 
could stop Jesus, because he was doing 
what God had planned for him. It wasn’t 
long before his friends heard the wonder- 
ful news—“‘Jesus is alive again!” 


IX. Victory 


Musical Interlude, as Mary and Martha 
come down from the pulpit entrance, talk- 
ing together as they enter. 


AFTER THE RESURRECTION’ 


Mary: Can you understand, Martha, if 
I tell you that when Jesus died, I didn’t 
want to live? Now you have come with 
this amazing news. Is he really alive? 
You’re very sure this is true, Martha? 
Very sure? 

Martha: I have just talked with Mary 
Magdalene. She went to the tomb yester- 
day morning and found it empty. When he 
spoke, she thought at first he was the 
gardener. Then he called her by name, 
and she saw that it was Jesus, himself. Do 
you remember, Mary, he used to say that 
he must suffer and die and in three days 
he would rise to life? Why couldn’t we 
understand then? 

Mary: Yes, he did say that more than 
once; but we didn’t want to think he had 
to die. 

Matha: But it was true, Mary. Now, I 
see! 

Mary: Martha, do you realize what this 


‘Excerpts from _the final scene of an Easter 
Dramatization “They Saw the Cross” Jean 
Caldwell Thompson in the April 1949 Counsel 
Py blished by the Westminster Press. Copyright by 

enkins, Used by permission. 
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means? He has actually overcome death! |] 
I want his kind of life for myself and for} 


cause of what he has done. Martha, when} 
he died, we thought it was the end. But 
it wasn’t the end! He is greater, greater) 
by far, than we ever dreamed! | 
Musical Interlude, as Mary and Martha}) 
leave the platform thoughtfully. The “Alle-| 
lulias” from Palestrina’s setting of ‘““The} 
Strife Is O’er” are sung by a trio: the|} 
first softly by a soprano; the second by the}! 
soprano and alto, louder; and the third 
by the soprano, alto and tenor, trium- 
phantly. | 
Girl Narrator: And that’s the true story| 
of the greatest man who ever lived—the) 
story of God’s Son, who came to earth to}/ 
show us how much God loved us and to! 
teach us how to live. We who follow him} 
are called Christians or “Christ-people,”} 
and we are proud to be called after his} 
name. 1 
Tue MInNIsTER now steps forward andj! 
speaks from memory: 1 
I know not how that Bethlehem’s Bal 
Could in the Godhead be; 
I only know the manger Child 
Has brought God’s life to me. 


I know not how that Calvary’s cross 
A world from sin could free; 

I only know its matchless love 
Has brought God’s love to me. 


I know not how that Joseph’s tomb 
Could solve death’s mystery; 

I only know a living Christ, 
Our immortality.’ . 

ConGREGATIONAL Hymn: “All Hail thej} 
Power of Jesus’ Name” to tune, Coro-)} 
nation (Unannounced.) 1h 


CLosinGc PRAYER AND BENEDICTION, with| 
a Choral Amen. ; 
As the organist plays the postlude, we! . 

quietly leave the sanctuary. No, we have 

not been entertained by our children, but 
all of us, children, youth and adults, have}), 
worshipped together, as a church re 

Truly, “we have seen Jesus!” 


Production Notes 


The nursery children were not includeall 
in this service, and the kindergarten boys} 
and girls returned to their own department} ) 
immediately after their part in the pro-| 


church quartette augmented the music nel 
the children’s choirs. The poetry and scrip- hi 
ture presented by the two speech choirs|} 
had been learned as a part of the trachigy } 


program of the church school. 


It should be easy to substitute other ap-| 
propriate worship material when desirable.| 
Any reverent, singable music for “The 
Lord’s Prayer” may be used; there are 
many simple lullabies which Mary may use} 
in the first tableau. If the service seems}}j 
too long, the cuttings from “The Sermon} 
on the Mount” and the anthem “Consider}), 
the Lilies’ may be omitted. A part off’ 
“The Palms” by Faure, sung by a chil-|}’ 
dren’s choir, may be substituted for the 
“Palm Sunday” dramatization. Since the}}! 
series of tableaux forms a unit by itself, it}}t 
may be used without the early part of the|h 
service, prefaced by a simple call to wor-}} 
ship and opening prayer. 


Webb Farrington, 1910. Used by), 


"By Harry 
permission of Doris Davis Farrington. 


4) 
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* COLUMBUS, Ohio.—Some of us who 
‘ave long worked behind the scenes ar- 
ived in Columbus in the spirit of “just 
)nother February meeting.” As a veteran 
if the Press Room I was thinking I could 
“Imost write the account of the speeches, 
‘eports and resolutions of the Columbus 
‘onference before they happened. But I 
‘nade a discovery: I was mistaken. 

' From the moment Sunday evening, Feb- 
Juary 12, when a throng braved rain to 
ill the Municipal Auditorium, until the 
losing plenary business session Saturday 
\fternoon the 18th, there was an air of 


| 
1 


‘pontaneity, of something-special-about-to- 
iappen. It was as though, poised half way 
ietween A.D. 1900 and A.D. 2000, the 
‘tage was set for suspenseful drama and 
/jistory. 


the best joint meetings yet 

) It began at the opening evening when 
‘hat congregation of hundreds did an un- 
yrecedented thing. ANNA CHAMBERS, a 
lender Negro high school girl of Colum- 
‘yus, so thrilled the worshipers with her 
“inging of “Ride the Chariot,” that with 
me accord they forgot the rules of formal 
‘vorship and broke into prolonged ap- 
ylause. “Remember that girl’s name,” peo- 
le whispered to their neighbors. 

| Applause and emotion filled the audi- 
Sorium at another point in the service. 
[hat was when Dr. Roy G. Ross, General 
Secretary of the International Council, 


i. 


‘vomen in the Columbus vicinity with at 
cast fifty years of leadership in Sunday 
hools to their credit. When J. L. Hamp- 
ton, a member of the Broad Street Church 
of Christ, rose to receive his gift copy of 
‘he Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament, teaching materials suddenly be- 
came breathing, pulsing life. There stood 
2 servant of God, 93 years old, who had 
jised them for 72 years! 
Into this atmosphere stepped Dr. 
)Szorce Heaton, forceful pastor of Myers’ 
ark Baptist Church, Charlotte, North 
‘Zarolina, to speak on the conference 
heme, “Reclaiming Our Century Through 
(Ghristian Teaching”; to say that although 
we stand at a point in history where’ a 
isiingle mistake might be irremediable, there 
Js still one last hope. God will turn the 
de if man cooperates. 


*Writer of curriculum and general material in 
Jreligious education; assistant in the Press Room 
it the Annual Meeting of the Council. 


Mpril, 1950 


a the names of nineteen men and~ 


Report of International Council of Religious Education 
| Annual Meeting 


We returned to the Press Room exclaim- 
ing, “That was the best first night in 
years!” 

The next evening we said, “This was 
the best second night.” That was after we 
had watched a filmstrip, “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Unlimited,” unroll the story of the 
last fifty years of progress in methods, ma- 
terials and projects for spreading the teach- 
ings of Jesus. Intricacies of committees and 
commissions changed on the screen into 
the far-reaching activities of forty denomi- 
nations, differing widely in theology and 
ritual, yet planning and working together 
in Christian fellowship. 


This fellowship reached another height 
Tuesday noon when the Council’s highest 
honor—the Russell Colgate Distinguished 
Service Citation—went to a Topeka, Kan- 
sas layman who for nearly a half a cen- 
tury has made Sunday school work his 
avocation. RatpH N. McEnTIRE was kept 
at home by the serious illness of his wife. 
However, his response, read by Dr. C. A. 
Bowen, demonstrated movingly his spirit 
of unselfish service. 

Then there was the Friday evening din- 
ner with tickets announcing “in honor of 
Percy R. Haywarp,” retiring after twen- 
ty-six years on the Council staff. The 
turkey dinner, the music by the Otterbein 
college male quartet, the skit recalling Dr. 
Hayward’s past—made this event fall into 
the class, “the best dinner meeting yet.” 
This conclusion was confirmed by a scintil- 
lating address by Dr. Benjamin P. 
Browne of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion on the need for developing writers 
with a Christian viewpoint for all types of 
publications. 


Important business meetings 


The unusual importance of these annual 
meetings was felt in the seventeen associ- 
ated sections of denominational and coun- 
cil workers as they met during the first 
three days of the week. They looked at the 
conference theme in the light of their own 
particular fields of religious education— 
searching their past goals and accomplish- 
ments, seeking the best way forward. 

The significance of the Council’s sessions 
was heightened by the adoption of two 
important policy reports. One set up a 
Committee on Education for Christian 
Family Life; the other defined policy in 
the production and distribution of audio- 
visual resources that will bring the Bible to 
life for boys and girls. 


The hydrogen bomb resolution 


Of course we should have known that 
the hydrogen bomb would inject itself into 


this mid-century meeting. But we did not 
foresee the way in which it would fall. 
The scene was a press conference with 
newspaper men asking the questions and 
Harorp E, Strassen, president of the In- 
ternational Council, answering them. 

‘What should the churches do about the 
H-bomb?” 

“I feel that church leadership should 
think very carefully and prayerfully about 
the moral implications of the H-bomb and 
within three or four months call an inter- 
faith conference on the subject. Let church 
leaders, youth, physicists, and government 
spokesmen together consider our H-bomb 
policy.” 

Although the Council ordinarily speaks 
only on educational policy, Pau Catvin 
Payne, chairman of The Council, and 
LuTHER WESLEY Smiru, chairman of the 
board of trustees, and other Council lead- 
ers decided too that it could, and should, 
speak on this important subject. And from 
the floor of that elected body representing 
forty communions, only one dissenting 
voice arose when a resolution was present- 
ed proposing, namely: that the Interna- 
tional Council lead off in asking other 
national interdenominational agencies to 
join in taking steps “whereby Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews can unitedly bring the 
religious mind and faith of America to 
bear upon the formulation of policy with 
regard to the hydrogen bomb, an issue of 
life and death for the nation, civilization, 
and for all mankind.” 


“Christians must not stand before the 
world paralyzed in an hour of crisis.” 


Could it be that out of this assembly 
might go the stimulus for a conference 
that would save the world’s peace? I 
looked at the reporter beside me. Maybe 
we were writing history! 


The last International Council meeting 


There was no doubt about history’s be- 
ing bound up with one other action of the 
Council. On Saturday, Feb. 18, 1950, it 
voted to join six other interdenominational 
agencies in establishing a new National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. A merger that has been talked 
about and planned for years was at last 
assured. Next November a constituting 
convention in Cleveland, Ohio, will unite 
the International Council with the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Home Missions 
Council, the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, the National Protestant Council on 
Higher Education, the United Council of 
Church Women, and the United Steward- 
ship Council. 

Now indeed I knew that this 28th an- 
nual meeting was different! It was the last 
time that the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education would convene as an 
independent organization. Henceforth it 
would be part of the Division of Christian 
Education in the new National Council of 
Churches. 


In the words of General Secretary Ross: 
“Sometimes we may wish we could settle 
back complacently in the comfortable old 
house, where we knew so well the relation- 
ship of all the rooms and the proper loca- 
tion of each piece of furniture. We shall 
instead be living with a larger family and 
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in a larger house. This merger will be a 
symbol of the fact that Protestantism in 
the United States has come of age—that it 
is taking seriously the obligations for 
united action which go with its rights to 
freedom of faith.” 

How fortunate I was to be on the spot 
while such a portentous event was taking 
place! How much of the next half-century 
was being determined here, now, in 1950? 
Suddenly a covetous thought intruded .. . 
How I envy those Press Room writers of 
A.D. 2000 who will be around to see how 
things turn out! 


Directors' Workshop 


Leaders Announced 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Dr. Paut M. Lim- 
BERT, president of Springfield College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, will lead a 
daily lecture and discussion period in the 
Workshop for Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation. This is to be held at Conference 
Point Camp on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
July 23-29. Dr. Limbert will speak on 
“Theological and Educational Foundations 
of Christian Education.” He will also 
lead a work group on “The Group and 
Christian Education.” Dr. Limbert is 
widely known as a psychologist and an au- 
thority in group work. 

Other members of the staff at the work- 
shop will include: Prorzssor FRANK M. 
McKriszsen of Garrett Biblical Institute; 


[_ 
WITH THE NEW 
SPENCER "MC" DELINEASCOPE 


Add the magnetic realism of color 
projection—and religious classes, 
church gatherings, or sermons will 
leave lasting impressions. The versatile 
new MC Delineascope is an ideal 
church projector. It shows color slides 
and slidefilm, single or double frame 
—interchangeably. It loads instantly, 
Operates simply, remains cool enough 
to touch, offers choice of three 
objectives and has brilliance enough 
for church halls. Choose the new 
MC Delineascope with full confidence 
in its fine optical and mechanical 
qualities. It is manufactured by one 
of America’s oldest makers of 
Scientific Instruments. For literature 
or the name of your nearest 
distributor, write Dept. R132. 


“American | o Optical 


PANY 
Div ision 


Scientific i emannent 
Buffat 015, New York 


Miss EuizABETH MILLER, Director of Re- 
ligious Education in Lincoln, Nebraska; 
the Rev. H. LeRoy Brinincer, Director 
of Leadership Education for the Pennsyl- 
vania State Council; and Proressor Ros- 
ert E. Powerit of Mount Union College, 
Alliance, Ohio. 


For detailed information, write to Rev. 
Lee J. Gable, 206 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 


Denominational News 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—After ten years 
as editorial secretary of the Department of 
Schools and Colleges of the General Board 
of Education of the Methodist Church and 
as editor of motive, Harotp A. EHREN- 
SPERGER is resigning to go to India. There 
he will teach at Leonard Theological 
School in Jubbulpore, Central Provinces, 
India. Mr. 
the years 1946-47 lecturing in schools and 
colleges in India and China and will be 
returning to India to carry out some ex- 
periments in the use of the dramatic meth- 
od as a means of communication. 


Mr. Ehrensperger first came to the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, (North) as director of the 
Department of Plays and Pageants of the 
church. He was one of the leaders at the 
Drama Workshop sponsored by the Inter- 
national Council in the summer of 1949. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Lerster G. 
MCALLISTER, JR., for six years national 
director of young people’s work in the Di- 
vision of Christian Education of the Unit- 
ed Christian Missionary Society, has re- 
signed to become associate minister of Uni- 
versity Christian Church, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. He will take up the new work on 
March 1. 


Fourth Year 


WORKSHOP 


IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
July 5 to ae 27 
195 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
(Suburban Boston) 


@ 
Laboratory School: 
Classes for Beginners, 
Primary, Juniors 
Workshop in Creative Teaching: 
All Ages. 


Sophia L. Fahs, 
Supervisor Laboratory School 
Edith L. Thomas, 
Director of Music. 
Faculty of Six Members 


e 
College and graduate credit 


For isformetion write 
JOHN M. RATCLIFF, Dean 
Tufts College School of Religion 

Medford 55, Mass. 


Ehrensperger spent part—of— 


First in the department of missionar}) 
organizations, then for five years in the de}) 
partment of religious education, Mr. M// 
Allister has given invaluable leadership t 
the youth program of the church. Thi 
C Y F Caravan er was initiated in Dal 


year this included 128 oto ! 
10,000 youth from 2,102 churches attend}! 
ing. One outstanding result of the 19497 


i, 


Ba | | 
HOT SPRINGS, Ark.—The highest rec ). 


of Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
awards, including 36 diplomas and 34 
seals, for study under the supervision oj 


Baptist Convention. Miss Miles, a publid i 
school teacher, served for twenty-thred, 
years as superintendent of the primary de: i 


She is leaving for Los Anil t 
spring to _become part- ~time), ; 


Hot Springs. 
geles this 


ical Seminary. 1 | 


Invest Your Summer 


Your Summer—i1950, a cat 
alog of summer workcamps, caravans| 
community service units, student intern 
ship projects, institutional service units| 


and other kinds of service projects, is now, 


off the press. It may be obtained for ter} 


Invest 


tian Youth Movement, 206 S. Michigan) 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Syudea Wood 


Pennsylvania. 


Wernersville, 
FORMER LUXURIOUS SUMMER 
RESORT HOTEL 
now operated as 


HIGH TYPE VACATION- 

CONFERENCE CENTER J 
. under auspices of Reading Y.M.C.A. — 
For information call Reading 7228 or 


write c/o Bynden Wood Office, Cen- 
tral YMCA, Reading, Pa. } 


New Y, bal 5 ee RESTAURANTS 
Ww 


nfoop File 


at the New 


International Journal of Religious Education 


y Current 


Feature 


Films 


“istimates Prepared by 
 ndependent Filmscores 
t 
i 
t 
| A—Mature Audience 
({—Young People 

i S—Children 

‘—Outstanding for Family 
—Outstanding for Adults 


films gauged to (but not necessarily rec- 
ymmended for): 


. 

‘| +Battleground (MGM) John Hodiak, 
Van Johnson, George Murphy, James 
Whitmore. Drama. What happens to one 
‘nlatoon of the 101st airborne division 
‘ juring the bitter siege of Bastogne (Christ- 
“nas 1944). Cut off by the Germans, beset 
-xy fog and snow that prevent reinforce- 
- nent and confine them to sodden foxholes, 
plagued by infiltrating enemy patrols, be- 
-aumbed by ignorance of what is really go- 
ng on, they play out their bitter parts. 
_..A thoroughly convincing war film 
which passes up theatrical effects and 
eroics to portray honestly, without resort 
to “star” system, what the Battle of the 
Bulge—and all warfare, for that matter, 
was like for the ultimate “‘little man’ in 
the line. M,Y 


| 4The Bicycle Thief (Italian; English 
titles) Drama. The bicycle on which his 
job depends stolen, people and agencies 
‘to whom he appeals for aid indifferent, 
laborer takes his seven-year-old adoring 
“son on Sunday-long search for the thief 
‘through actual city streets, tenements, black 
market hangouts, a mission for derelicts. 
‘Their efforts are vain, but at end of the 
‘day they share a new understanding. .. . 
A sensitive study of a father-son relation- 
ship that becomes indirectly a plea for a 
chance at human dignity, a condemnation 
of lack of concern for one’s fellowmen. 
Realistically portrays everyday life of a big 
tity, both in its humorous and tragic as- 
“pects. M, 

_ Chain Lightning (War.) Humphrey Bo- 
art, Raymond Massey, Eleanor Parker, 
Richard Whorf. Melodrama. The exploits 


of a test pilot who risks life to reap finan- 


7 


4 


cial reward from manufacturer who wants~ 


_the air force to accept his experimental jet 
plane; then risks it again to prove virtue 
_of new device to save pilots’ lives, a device 
which renders former model outmoded. 
_. .. Shots of incredibly speedy plane in 
‘action are interesting enough, and certain- 
ly exciting, but comic-book-style emphasis 
on heroics makes the incredible blind dash 
from Nome to Washington by way of 
North Pole seem only fantastic. M,Y 

*Cinderella (Disney; RKO) Cartoon. 
‘The famous old fairy story, plus wonderful 
‘additions in the form of lovable, imagina- 
tively conceived mice, birds, a cat, a dog 
i 


and a horse who play important parts as 
the heroine’s champions. . . . Tuneful, cre- 
ative, beguiling, lacking the sadistic scenes 
which have made some of the Disney full 
‘length features unsuitable for children. 
M,Y,C 


Davy Crockett, Indian Scout (UA) Ellen 
ferew, George Montgomery, Philip Reed. 
Melodrama. Nephew of famous pioneer 
Hl scout and his Indian friend save the day 
| when wagon train and its army escort are 
jambushed during Indian uprising. .. . 


|April, 1950 


What this pair is able to do with a mini- 
mum of effort is incredible, to say the 
least. Wild riding, last-minute rescues, un- 
erring marksmanship in the deadliest west- 
ern movie tradition. M,Y 


Don Quixote de la Mancha (Spanish; 
English titles) Comedy. Filming of the 
famous story about the elderly, would-be 
knight and his page, who unquestioningly 
accepts his master’s exploits as such, even 
though evidence proves they are merely 
imaginary. ... A straightforward filming, 
too labored in action and ideas to convey 
the spontaneity and satire needed if the 
spirit of the story is to come through ef- 
fectively. M,Y,C 


East Side, West Side (MGM) Ava Gard- 
ner, Van Heflin, James Mason, Barbara 
Stanwyck. Drama concerned with infidelity 
and unrequited love as evidenced in dif- 
ferent levels of New York “society’— 
chiefly the upper—set amid great elegance 
of costume and background. ... An able 
cast plays out one woeful romantic situa- 
tion after another—mainly to no purpose. 


Father Is a Bachelor (Columbia) William 
Holden, Coleen Gray, Mary Jane Saunders. 
Comedy. Four boys and their little sister 
are having a hard time keeping house in 
riverside shack after their parents are 
killed and avoiding relief officers when 
vagabond medicine show performer hap- 
pens by. He “adopts” them, gives them 
standing in community, wins the hand of 
wealthy neighbor. . . . Ineptly done and 
incredibly corny—but juveniles can pos- 
sibly enjoy it. VEG 


Guilty of Treason (Eagle Lion) Charles 
Bickford, Richard Derr, Bonita Granville, 
Paul Kelly. Drama. The “trial behind the 
trial” of Cardinal Mindszenty, as Russians 
prod Hungarian Communist officials to 
spread treason charge, discredit the church- 
man, finally force a confession and trial. 
Loosely connected with the main theme is 
a story about a school teacher who is 
aroused by the cardinal’s example to simi- 
lar defiance despite her love for Russian 
colonel, is tortured on vague spy charge, 
liquidated. . Bickford makes of the 
cardinal a believable person, and his story 
is handled with restraint. Parallel romantic 
theme, however, detracts with its cliches, 
its emotional presentation of the cruelty 
and the perfidy of the Russians. 


{Intruder in the Dust (MGM) David 
Brian, Will Geer, Porter Hall, Juano Her- 
nandez, Claude Jarman, Elizabeth Patter- 
son. Drama based on Faulkner novel, pho- 
tographed entirely in small southern town. 
How a lynching is prevented, the inno- 
cence of a proud, stubborn old Negro ac- 
cused of slaying a white man proved and 
the real murderer apprehended—all be- 
cause a boy who feels himself in~ the 
Negro’s debt and an elderly spinster who 
deplores mob action refuse to stand by and 
see injustice done. . . . Realistically em- 
ploying real life backgrounds for the entire 
action and everyday townsmen for the im- 
pressive crowd scenes, refraining from 
preachment or use even of “mood” music 
as accompaniment, film states its case un- 
emotionally but convincingly, wins its argu- 
ment that evil can be overcome only if 
one or two make a stand against it. A 
commendable handling of a contemporary 
social situation and an absorbingly told 
mystery story. M,Y 


The Man on the Eiffel Tower (RKO) 
Charles Laughton, Burgess Meredith, 
Franchot Tone. Melodrama. Duel of wits 
between wise, stolid detective and postur- 
ing, maniacal murder suspect who taunts 
detective for his failure to apprehend 
criminal, dangles before him clues that 
tantalize yet are hard to prove. . . . Plot 
1s an on-again, off-again sort of affair. 
But the real star is the Paris setting, pho- 
tographed effectively on Ansco film; it 
makes of the production probably the best 
Paris travelogue ever seen. 4 

Montana (War.) Errol Flynn, S. Z. 
Sakall, Alexis Smith. Melodrama set against 
background of early day feuding between 
sheep and cattle ranchers in Montana. 
How a personable sheepman moves in to 
cattle territory, declares war on woman 


leader of the cattlemen, eventually 
wins the day, and the lady too... . Beau- 
tifully technicolored landscapes, much 


taken-for-granted violence, and a pretty 
silly story. ; 
Stromboli (Italian; English and Italian 
dialogue) Ingrid Bergman, Mario Vitale. 
Drama. Resentment of sullen Nordic wom- 
an against unimaginative sailor who has 
freed her from D.P. camp by marriage, 
and against the bleak, unsympathetic en- 
vironment of his village, the unfriendliness 
of its inhabitants, leads her to flee. Facing 
death when volcano erupts, she undergoes 
spiritual conversion, returns to make the 
best of things. . . . Portrayal of the bleak 
life and primitive people of the volcanic 
island, of the fishing activities, is honest 
and effective. Story, however, is syn- 
thetic, the action—particularly the conver- 
sion—so inadequately motivated, the 
characterizations so artificial, that the total 
effect is unconvincing. 5 
Tell It to the Judge (Col.) Robert Cum- 
mings, Harry Davenport, Rosalind Russell. 
Comedy. Harebrained episodes by which 
woman aspirant to federal judgeship is dis- 
credited as responsible person by her for- 
mer husband, persuaded that she had 
better be contented with remarrying him 
and forgetting career. . . . Mainly a fash- 
ion show, with the female star serving as 
mannequin, framed in confused mass of 
slapstick and sophisticated dialogue. M 


The Third Man (British; Korda) Joseph 
Cotten, Trevor Howard, Alida Valli, Or- 
son Welles. Melodrama set amid postwar 
ruins of Vienna, to which second rate 
American novelist comes on promise from 
old friend of a job. Casually investigating 
causes of friend’s death on eve of his ar- 
rival, he is led gradually into intrigue 
that leads on and on, with British intelli- 
gence moving in, to terrifying climax... . 
Using both British and American actors 
and directed by Carol Reed, master of 
suspense, film is a Spine-tingling melo- 
drama, with background music, played en- 
tirely on a zither, playing an intrinsic part. 

M,Y 


+Twelve O’Clock High (Fox) Dean 
Jagger, Hugh Marlowe, Gary Merrill, 
Gregory Peck. Drama of human relation- 
ships at U.S. air force base in England 
during war, told by flashback method. A 
new commanding general finds his sub- 
ordinates in sad state of discipline, through 
measures which seem cruel but which he 
knows are necessary whivs them into pride- 
ful shape, afterwards cracks up from the 
inner strain the effort has cost him... . 
An emotionally moving, absorbingly told 
narrative revealing human nature in crisis, 
convincingly portrayed by able performers. 


M,Y 
41 
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1. For the Easter 
Season 


Slides 

The Lord’s Supper, by Sallman. Society 
for Visual Education, $1.00 (Includes 
guide). 


The Passion Story Day by Day. Society 
for Visual Education. Color, 17 slides, 
$8.00. Organized by Rev. Howard Ellis of 
the General Board of Evangelism of the 
Methodist Church. A devotional booklet 
prepared by Mr. Ellis accompanies the 
slides. 

Other suggested visual materials for 
Easter were listed in the February, 1949 
issue of the Journal. 


2. For Christian 
Family Life Education 


Selected by Pearl Rosser* 


In order to select audio-visual materials 
for their wisest use, it is essential to know 
first of all the group with which one 
wants to use the material and next, the 
result he wants to obtain. 

There are audio-visuals, I. for use with- 
in the home by the family; II. for use 
with parents and groups of parents in the 
church; III. for use with leaders of home- 
and-church aspects of local church pro- 
gram; and IV. for use in the preparation 
of youth for marriage and home-making. 
The materials in this listing are classified 
under these headings for easy reference. 
Only materials dealing with family living 
are included. All audio-visuals are fully 
described in The Audio-Visual Resource 
Guide for Use in Religious Education. 


I. Materials for Use 
in the Home 


Democracy Begins at Home. (Series: 
“All Good Things Begin at Home”.) 
Recording, 33-1/3 rpm, 15 minutes. Pro- 
ducer: Board of Evangelism of The Meth- 
odist Church. Distributor: Methodist Pub- 
lishing Houses. Series Rental: $5.00. Two 
families in contrast based upon attitudes 
of father. Recommended for family dis- 
cussion. 

At Home with God. Sound Filmstrip, 
black and white, 70 frames, two ten-inch 
78 rpm records. Producer: American Lu- 
theran Church. Distributor and Rental 
Agent: The Wartburg Press, 57 East Ohio 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. Sale price, 
$15.00. Apply for rental rates. Story of 
how one family started regular home wor- 


*Director of Audio-Visual and Radio Education, 
International Council of Religious Education. 


1The Audio-Visual Resource Guide for Use in 
Religious Education is a publication of The Visual 
Education Set es 206 South eee Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. Membership ($5.00 per year) 
includes the 
Evaluation Bulletins. The Guide is priced separate- 
ly at $1.50 
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Guide and a monthly service of 


ship. Recommended for young adults and 
parents. 


My Book. (Nursery Records). Two rec- 
ords, 78 rpm, 6 inches. Producer: Metho- 
dist Publishing House. Distributor: Meth- 
odist Publishing Houses. Rental: 75c. 
Stories and songs from the My Book se- 
ries for Spring, Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Highly recommended for use with nursery 
and kindergarten children. Also recom- 
mended for use with parents and teachers. 


Question of the Family Car. Recording, 
33-1/3 rpm, 15 minutes. (Series: “All 
Good Things Begin at Home.’”’) Producer: 
Board of Evangelism of the Methodist 
Church. Rental Agency: Methodist Pub- 
lishing Houses. Series Rental: $5.00. 
Shows family council in action to deter- 
mine the use of the family car by the 
various members of the family. Recom- 
mended for use to study Christian family 
living in parents’ groups or young peo- 
ple’s discussion. 


Living as a Christian. Filmstrip, black 
and white, 65 frames. Sale price, $3.00. 
Manual. Producer: Congregational Chris- 
tian Church. Distributor: Pilgrim Press, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
Story of the Martin family and their ef- 
fort to live as Christians in their everyday 
life. Acceptable for senior high and older 
for motivation to Christian action in the 
family. 


Il. Materials for Use with 
Parents’ Groups 


All of the materials listed in Section I 
would prove valuable for discussion in 
groups of parents. In fact, one way to 
assure better utilization of materials in the 
home would be first to introduce them in 
parents’ groups, discuss them and then 
urge their use in the home. 


Let the Children Come. Filmstrip, 44 
single frames, black and white. Sale price, 
$2.00. Producer: Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation. Rental Agencies: Religious Film 
Association and denominational publishing 
houses. Emphasizes roles of church and 
home in the Christian education of chil- 
dren. Recommended for instruction of par- 
ents, church boards of education and 
church school leaders. 


Of Such Is the Kingdom. 16mm, sound, 
black and white, 25 minutes. Producer: 
Presbyterian Church U.S., Committee of 
Publication. Rental Agency: Department 
of Audio-Visual Aids, 8 North Sixth St., 
Richmond 9, Virginia. Rental: $6.00. 
Outlines the influence of the church pro- 
gram of Christian education in the life of 
a child. Recommended for the promotion 
of the program of Christian education. 


Bigger Ideas for What? Recording, 78 
rpm, 20 minutes. Producer: Methodist 
Division of the Local Church. Distributor: 
Methodist Publishing Houses. Rental: 
$1.50, sale price, $3.50. Story of two boys 
who are brought to court for stealing and 


upon a talk with the judge, the moth 
and the Sunday school teacher make 
effort to do a better job at home an 
church, 


Life with Junior. 16mm, sound, blac 
and white, 18 minutes. Producer: Mar 
of Time Forum Edition. Rental Agency 
International Film Bureau and other locd 
libraries. Rental: $3.00. Typical famil 
experiences in the growth of children fror 
six to ten years old, showing the variou 
phases in the child’s development. Recom 
mended as discussion material for teacher 
and parents of juniors. 


Family on Trial. Sound Filmstrip, 8' 
single frames, black and white, 2 record 
78 rpm. Producer: Methodist Board 
Education. Rental Agencies: Methodi 
Publishing Houses. Rental, $2.50, sali 
price, $10.00. Application of the Christiai 
home environment to child developmen 
Recommended to stimulate discussion fo 
youth and older. Especially recommende¢ 
for parents. 


You and Your Parents. 16mm, sound 
color, 18 minutes. Producer: Coronet In 
structional Films. Rental Agencies: Ideal 
Pictures and other local film libraries 
Rental: $5.00. Story of the problems oj 
a teen-ager and his parents and how the} 
came to an understanding. Recommendec 
for junior high and older and also fo! 
parents and teachers. 


The Wrong Way Out. 16mm, tounll 
black and white, 18 minutes. Rental Agen: 
cies: Association Films and Teaching Filr 
Custodians. Rental: $3.00. Story of young 
boy and girl and the crimes they commit 
Shows need for understanding, patience 
and careful guidance of young people. 
Recommended as a basis for discussion. — 


Youth in Crisis. 16mm, sound, black anc 
white, 20 minutes. Producer: March of 
Time Forum Edition. Rental Agencies: 
Religious Film Association and denomina- 
tional publishing houses. Effect on youth 
of wartime living conditions and indicate: 
constructive measures. Acceptable. Useful 
for discussion and motivation to commun 
ty projects. 


Shy Guy. 16mm, sound, black and whit 
or color, 10 minutes. Producer: Coronet 
Instructional Films. Rental Agencies: Re 
gious Film Association, denominationa 
publishing houses and local film libraries 
Rental: black and white, $2.50, color 
$4.00. Guide. The adolescent problem of < 
shy boy and how he overcame it through 
guidance. Also useful for parents for dig 
cussion. 

Human Reproduction. 16mm, col 
black and white, 21 minutes. Producer: 
McGraw Hill. Rental Agency: Associatio1 
Films. Rental: $5.00. Recommended te 
show the physiological process of humar 
reproduction for the instruction of parents 
groups or youth groups from intermediate 
and above. 


lil. For Use With Leaders o' 
Home-and-Church 
Programs , 


In addition to guiding the use of thi 
above materials, there is a need for ever 
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tal church to face up to its community 
sponsibilities with regard to safeguarding 
me life. There are few audio-visuals de- 
loped as yet that deal with the task of 
Iministering a program of home and 
jurch relationships, but there are many 
idio-visuals to assist in focusing the at- 
intion of church members upon the bad 
inditions in the community and in the 
orld affecting home life. There are also 
any audio-visuals that reveal the re- 
jurces of community and national life for 
mtributing constructively to home life. 
hese materials are listed in The Audio- 
isual Resource Guide under a classifica- 
on dealing with “Personal Christian Liv- 
g” and “The Christian Social Order.” 


/. Preparation of Youth 
for Marriage and 
Home Making 


This is an area in which we find few 
idio-visuals. Indirectly all of the above 
aterials could be used with older youth 
ad young adults. There is, however, a 
msiderable amount of teaching needed in 
ie younger age groups that would con- 
ibute to the understanding of home mak- 
ig. This is an area of great need for the 
evelopment of audio-visuals. 


faterials Listed Prev- 
usly in the Journal 


In the International Journal of Reli- 
ious Education for April, 1949, there 


was a list of “Films on Family Living” 
selected by the Rev. Donald R. Lantz. 
Following is a list of those materials by 
title only. In parenthesis after each title is 
a Roman numeral to indicate the above 
section for which it might be used. Fur- 
ther description of them can be found in 
The Audio-Visual Resource Guide. 


16mm Motion PictTuRES 


Your Children and You 

The Home (1) 

Children Learning by Experience (11) 

Pioneer Home (1) 

Family Life (11) 

Peiping Family (1) 

Your Children Sleep (11) 

Children Growing Up with Other People 
(II) 

Life with Baby (11) 

Your Family (11) 

Families First (11) 

You and Your Family (11) 


FILMSTRIPS 
Janet Helps Mother (1) 
Cooperative Living Series (1) 
Happy Times at Home (11) 
Is Your Home Fun? (1) 
The Christian Family (11) 


ee Ne ee 


Visual Aids 


Films—Filmstrips—2” x 2” 
] 1949-50 Catalogue now ready. 
| Church Film Service 


2595 Manderson Street Omaha 11, Nebraska 
Ja m= eee 
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At Home With God 


70 frame b&w, with 12” vinylite rec- 
ords, 4 sides, 78 r. p. m. 
To Promote Family Worship 
A resource for National Family Week 


Use at Mother-Daughter, Father-Son, 
and Family Night Programs, and in 
individual homes. Price—$15.00 


BE A MISSIONARY 


50 frame b&w cartoon style filmstrip 
designed to promote PERSONAL 
EVANGELISM in the Sunday school. 
Price—$3.00. 


Trade discounts available. 


VISUAL AIDS DEPARTMENT 
THE WARTBURG PRESS 


57 E. Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


THE NEW CURRICULUM ENRICHMENT FILMS. . 
RODUCED BY THE PROTESTANT FILM COMMISSION 


As Premiered February 28 in 100 Cities 


A JOB FOR BOB e 


An inspiring story of what happened in one commu- 
nity when the church young people decided to accept 
responsibilities as citizens on a Christian basis. 


Jramatizes the eternal problem of youth, 
‘How shall I choose my life work?” Pre- 
ents the Christian principles for choos- 
ng a vocation outlined by I. C. R. E 


“hese new films are the first of a series made 
ooperation of the denominational boards workin 
ernational Council of Religious Education. Each is 3 reels, 16 mm. 


ound. Lease, $160.00; rental, $8.00. 


“hese and hundreds of other films, including all the CATHEDRAL 
ILMS, are fully described and evaluated in the new RFA cata- 
ogue soon to be released. More a handbook- than a catalogue, “it 
hould be in the hands of every church Visual Aids Committee. 


Irder by coupon. 


Irder FILMS from your own film library or the nearest RFA library. 


NAME...... 
NEW YORK DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO _ ST. LOUIS 
35 W. 45th St. 3021 Maple Ave. 351 Turk St. 2722 Pine Blvd. ADDRESS.. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA RICHMOND 


06 S. Michigan Ave. 209 Ninth St. 
{pril, 1950 


1505 Race St. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO JOJO 


ssible by the close 
through. the In- 


8 N. Sixth St. 


e “BIRTHDAY PARTY 


An appealing story designed to interpret 
the Golden Rule in terms of everyday 


life for children from 8 to 12. Also 


good for parents and teachers. 
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THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION Dept. IJ 
4% Astor Place, New York 3, N, Y. 


Please find enclosed §................ in coin or stamps for 
ieaciosiinrer: copies of the new RFA catalogue at 50c 
each to be sent to me postpaid on publication. 


Postal 


@ The Rev. and Mrs. Otto Scheib 
stand by as Howard Heckner (center) 
operates Filmosound 16mm projector. 


NEW single- 


case Filmosound 
16mm projector 


The new, improved single-case 
Filmosound is smaller, lighter— 
can be carried about easily. Yet 
it provides truly natural sound 
at all volume levels. Brilliant 
illumination —sparklingly clear 
pictures in large rooms or small. 


399” 


For larger halls, larger separate 
speakers are available. 


Filmosounds are guaranteed 
for life. During the life of the 
product, any defects in work- 
manship or material will be 
remedied free (except trans- 
portation). 


With built-in 6-inch 
speaker, only... 


Rev. Otto Scueis of Immanuel’s 
Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of Neenah, Wis., says: 


66 Filmosound has added so much 
to our Sunday School program that 
last year more than half of our chil- 
dren had perfect attendance records. 

“Tt has been a wonderful aid in 
our whole church program—deep- 
ened the interest of our people in 
their church activities. 

“Our Filmosound is two years old. 
It has always given excellent results 
and has never failed us. We find it 
so easy to operate, too. 99 


What Filmosound does for 
the Rev. Scheib: 


® Provides complete all-visual Sun- 
day evening church service once 
a month. 


®@ Brings the benefits of visual teach- 
ing to many other churches in the 
North Wisconsin Synod of the 
Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. As audiovisual educa- 
tion director of the Synod, the Rev. 
Scheib has traveled 3,000 miles 
with the Filmosound, giving pro- 
grams in other churches. 


@ Dramatizes Bible stories for chil- 
dren. 


@ Aids discussions of social prob- 
lems. 


® Increases impact of inspirational 
messages. 


® Instructs and entertains at meet- 
ings of church groups. 


How you can get the full benefit of 
a visual aid program in your church 
is described in detail in our booklet, 
Teaching Eternal Truths. Write for 
your free copy. Also for full infor- 
mation on this and other Filmosound 
models. 

Bell & Howell Company, 7168 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 


raimaney PE & Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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